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HE Artiſt would not take 
pains to poliſh a Diamond, it 
none beſides hunfelf were 


quick-ſighted. enough to dif 


cern the flaw 3 And'Poets would grow 
negligent, if the Criticks had Not a ſtri&t 


eye over their mifſcarri * Yet itof= _.. 
ren happens, thatalnscyays ſo diltort- 
ene > >yll Ire,” tlic it ſces no- 
NE ight&4 #Criticks are like 
that rather Mnoy the Bees, than 


For this ſort of Learnin "S, our Neigh- 


us ; in the laſt Century, Italy {warnyd 


with Criticks, where amongſt many of 
A 2 leſs 
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| Teſs note Caftelvetro oppoſed all comers ; 
and the famous Academy La Cruſca was 
alwayes impeaching ſome or other of 
the beſt Authors. Spaiz, 1n thoſe dayes, 
bred great Wits, but, I think was never 
ſo crowded , that they needed to fall 
out and quarrel amongſt themſelves. 
But from 1:aly , France took the Cudg- 
els; and though ſome light ſtrokes pal- 
led in the dayes of Mayor, Baif, &c. yet 
they fell not to it in carneſt, nor was any 
noble Conteſt among(t them, till the 
Royal Academy was tounded, and Car- 
dinal . Rzchliea, encouraged and rallied 
all the ſcattered Wits under his Banner. 
Then Mzlberb reform*d their ancient li- 
centious Poetry ;'and Corneille's Cid rais'd 
many FaQtionSamengſt them. Ar this 
time with us_mally-great Wirs flouriſh- 
_ed, but, Rex, JohnſowgeT .think, had all 
.the Criticalglearnfff>te-him(clf;. and 


- 


till of Ia F 1s edang. was as tree 
From Criticks,'as k go Mo/@&ghat a 
harmleſs wel-m emgEcok nmyght-paſs 
without any danger. *But-now this pri- 


viledge,, whatever®extraordinary 'Ta- 
lent it” requires , is uſurped by the moſt 
iznorant : and they who are leaſt. ac- 
quainted with the game , are pot, » 
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bark at every thing that comes in their 
way. Our fortune 1s, Ariſtotle, on whom 
our Author make theſe Reflections, came 
to this great work better accompliſhed. 
He who Criticis'd on the ancient and 
Is contemporary Philoſophers ; on Py- 
thagoras, Democritus, Empedocles, Hera- 
clitus , Epichgrmus, Parmeniaes, Xeno- 
phanes; Meliſſus, Anaxagoras, Protagoras, 
Endoxus, Solon, Anaximanaer, Anaxi- 
menes, Plato, Speuſippus ; who examin'd 
and cenſur'd the Laws and Polzitzes of 
=, Minos, Lycurgus , Solon, Hippodamus, Pha- 

lexs, and all the other Commonwealths ; * 
'tis he, I ſay, that undertakes this Pro- 
vince, to paſs a judgment on the Peers, 
and their Works ; and him Antiquity 

firſt hofhoured with the name of Cr:tich, 

It is indeed ſuſpected that he dealt not 
always fairly with the Philoſophers, miſ- 
reciting ſometimes, and muſinterpreting 
their Opinions. But I find him not tax*d 
of that injuſtice to the Poets, in whoſe 
favour he is ſo ingenious, that to the diſ- 
advantage of his own profeſſion, he de- 
clares, That Tragedy more conauces to the 
inſtruction of Mankind, than even Philoſo- 
phy it ſelf. And however cryed down in 
the Schools, and vilified by ſome mo- 
A 3 dern 
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dern Philoſophers ; ſince Men have had 
a taſte for good ſenſe, and could diſcern 
the beauties of correct ops, , he is 
prefer*d in the politeff Courts of Europe, 
and by the Poers held in great venerat1- 
ON. Not that theſe can ſervilely yield to 
his Authority , who, of all men living, 
affect liberty. The truth is, what Ar:- 
ſtotle writes on this Subje&t, are not the 
dictates of his own magiſterial will, or 
dry deduQtions of his Metaphylicks : 
But the Poets were his Maſters, and 
whar was their praCtice , he reduced to 
principles. Nor would the moderz Poets 
blindly reſign to this practice of the A- 
cients, were not the Reaſons convincing 
and clear as any demonſtration in Mathe- 
maticks, ?Tis only needful that we un» 
derſtand them, for our conſent to the 
truth of them. The Arabians, *tis con- 
telfd, who glory in their Poets and 
Poetry, more than all the World beſides ; 
and who, I ſuppoſe, firſt brought the 


' art of Rziming into Earope , obſerve but 


; — little theſe Laws of Arztorle : 
LY 0.09 * yet Averois rather chooſes to 
. + the practice of his Coun- 

trymen as vicious, than to allow any im- 
putation on the DoCtrine of this as: 
pher 


CO roms 


a _ 
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pher as imperfeAt. Farcy with them is 
predominant, is wild , vaſt and unbri- 
dled, o're which their judgment has little 
command or authority : hence their con- 
ceptions are monſtrous, and have no- 
thing of exaQtneſs, nothing of reſem- 
blance or proportion. 

The Author of theſe RefleiF:ons 15 as 
well known amongſt the Critzchks,as Ari- 
ſtotle to the Philoſophers : never Man 
gave his judgment ſo generally, and ne- 
ver was judgment more free and impar- 
tial. He might be thought an Enemy to 
the Spaniards, were he not as ſharp on the 
Italians; and he might be ſuſpected to 
envy theltal:ans, were he not as ſevere on 
his own Countrymen. Theſe Nations 
make it a Problem, whether a Dutchman 
or German may be a Wit or no; and 
our Author finds none worthy of his 
Cenſure amongſt them,, except Heizſins 
and Grotius. Amongſt us he gives Bu- 
chanan a particular CharaQer : but for 
ſuch as writ in the Exgliſb Tongue, he 
has not, I preſume , underſtood the lan- 
guage ſo well, to paſs a judgment on 
them : only in general he confeſſes, that 
we have a Genius for Tragedy above all 
other People; one reaſon he gives we 

A4 * cannot 
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cannot allow of, viz. The diſpoſition of 
our Nation , which , he ſaith, t delighted 
with cruel things. * Tis ordinary to judge 
of Peoples manners and inclinations 
by their publick diverſions ; and Tra- 
vellers, who' ſee ſome of our Trageates, 
may conclude us certainly the cruelleſt 
minded People in Chri/tendom. 

In another place this Author ſayes of 
Us, That we are men in an Iſland , divided 

from the reſt of the world, and that we love 
blood in our ſports. And, perhaps, it 
may be true, that on our Stage are more 
Murders than on all the Theatres 1n Ea- 
rope. And they who have not time to 
learn our Language , or be acquainted 
with our Converſation , may there in 
three hours time behold ſo much blood- 
ſhed as may aftright them from the in- 
hoſpitable ſhore, as from the Cyclops 
Den. I<t qQur 'Fragedy-makers conſider 
this, and examine whether it be the diſ- 
poſition of the People, or rheir own C4- 
price that brings this Cenfure on the belt 
natur*d Nation under the Sun. 

His other Reaſon 1s our Language, 
which, he fayes, ts proper for great expreſ- 
fions, The Spaniſh 1s big and faſtuous, 
proper oaly 10v Rodomontades , and com- 
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par*d with other Languages , Is like the 
Kettle-drum to Muſick. 

The 1aliar is fitteſt for Burleſque, and 
better becomes the mouth of Perroliz and 
Arloquin in their Farces, than any He- 
roick Charater, The perpetual termina- 
tion in vowels is childiſh, and,themſelves 
confeſs, rather ſweet than grave. 

The French wants ſinews for great 
and heroick Subjects, and even in Love- 
matters, by their own confeſ- , -ſuardire 
fion, is a very Infant ; the Ira- ga, * 
lians call it the Kytchin-lan- Lenga di 
2eaze, it being ſo copious and Mari 
flowing on thoſe occaſions. 

The Germay {till continues rude and 
unpoliſht , not yer fited and civiliz*d by 
the commerce and intermixture- with 
ſtrangers to that ſmoothneſs and huma- 
nity which the Exg/iſh may boaſt of. 

The diſſyllable Rimes force the Tta- 
lians and Spaniards on the Stanza in He- 
roicks; which, beſides many other diſ- 
advantages, renders the Language unfit 
tor T rageay, 

The French now only uſe the long 
Alexaudrins, and would make up in 
length what they want in ſtrength and 
jubſtance; yet are they too faint and 


languiſhing, 
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languiſhing , and attain not that yume- 
roſity which the dignity of Heroick Verſe 
requires, and which 1s ordinary in an 
Engliſh Verſe of tex ſyllables, But I ſhall 
not here examine the weight , the full- 
neſs, the vigour, force, gravity, and the 
fitneſs of the Exgliſh for Heroick Poeſie 
above all other Languages ; the World 
expeCting theſe matters learn- 
edly and largely diſcuſſed in a 
particular Treatiſe on that Subject. 

But from our Language proceed to 
our Writers, and with the freedom of 
this Author , examine how unhappy the 
greateſt Expliſh Poets have been through 
their ignorance or negligence of theſe 
fundamental Rules and Laws of Ariſto- 
Belly. Paſyuier F16+ ſhall leave the Author 
pr-fers himto Of the Romance of the Roſe 
the bett of - (whom Sir Richard Baker 
IP” makes anEmgliſhman) for the 
French to boaſt of , becauſe he writ in 
their Language. Nor ſhall I ſpeak of 


Wzringham, 


Chaucer , in whoſe time our Language, ' 


I preſume, was not capable of any He- 
roick Character. Nor indeed was the 
moſt polite Wit of Exrope in that Age 


” ſufficient for a great rh That was 


_ the Age of Tales, Ballads, and Rounde- 


lays. 
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lays. Petrarch 1n'thoſe days attempted 
the Fpick ſtrain in his Africa ; but though 
moſt happy in his Sozzets and Maarig als, 
was far too feeble for a work of that 
weight and importance. 

Spencer, I think, may be reckor'd the 
firſt of our Heroick Poets ; he had a large 
ſpirit, a ſharp judgment , and a Genzs 
for Heroick Poeſie, perhaps above any 
that ever writ ſince Virez/. But our mif- 
fortune 1s, he wanted a true Jdex; and 
loſt himſelf , by following an unfaithful 
guide, Though beſides Homer and /:7- 
zi he had read Taſſo, yet he rather ſuf- 
fed himſelf to be miſled by Arzofto ; 
with whom blindly rambling on mzarvel- 
lozs Adventures, he makes no Conſci- 
ence of Probability. All is fanciful and 
chimerical, without any uniformity, 
without any foundation in truth ; his 
Poem is pertect Fairy-land. 

They who can love Ariofto, will be 
raviſhd with Spexcer ; whilſt men of 
juiter thoughts ag that ſuch great 
Wits have miſcarricd in their Travels 
for want of direction to ſet them in the 
right way. Burt the truth is, -1n Spercer”s 
time, lraly it felf was nor well ſatisfied 
with Taſſo; and few amongſt them 

would 
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would then allow that he had excelPd 
their divine Arioſto, And it was the 
vice of thoſe Times to affect ſuperſtitt- 
ouſly the Allegory; and nothing would 
then be currant without a myſtical 
meaning. We muſt blame the I:a/:ans 
for debauching great Spexcer's judgment ; 
and they caſt him on the unlucky choice 
of the Stanza , which in no wiſe 1s pro- 
per for our Language. 

The next for Epzck Poeſie , 15 Sir W7t- 
liam D avenant, his Wit 1s well known ; 
and in the Preface to his Gondzbert , ap- 
pear ſome {ſtrokes of an extraordinary 
judgment. He is for axbeatez tracks, and 
new ways of thinking ; but certainly in 
his aztryd Seas he is no great diſco- 
verer. 

One deſign of the Epick Poets before 
him was to adorn their own Country, 
Zt Parer. Ano. there finding their Heroes, 
s & Fvunculzs and patterns of Virtue ; 
excner Her. whoſe Example ( as they 
thought) would have greateſt influence 
and power over Poſterity ; but this Poet 
ſteers a difterent courſe, his Heroes are 
all Foreigners : He cultivates a Country 
that is nothing akin to him, *tis Lom- 
bardy that reaps thre honour of all. 

: Other 
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Other Poets choſe ſome A#oz or He- 
roe ſo Tluſtrious, that the name of the 
Poem prepared the Reader , and made 
way for its reception : but in this Poem 
none can divine, what great attioz he in- 
tended to celebrate ; nor 1s the Reader 
obliged to know whether the Heroe be 
Turk or Chriſtiaz. Nor do the firſt lines 
give any light or proſpect into his deſign. 
Methinks, though his Religion could 
not diſpenſe with an Invocation, he need- 
ed not have ſcrupled at the Propoſitzor : 
\ yet he rather chooſes to enter in at the 
top of an Houſe, becauſe the morals of 
mean and ſatisfied minds go 1n at the 
door. And I believe the Reader is not 
well pleas'd to find his Poem begin with 
the praiſes of Aribert , when the Title 
had promiſed a Gonaibert, But before 
he falls on any other buſineſs, he pre- 
ſents the Reader with a deſcription of 
each particular Heroe, not truſting their 
ations to ſpeak for them ; as former Po- 
ets had done. Their practice was fine 
and artificial, his (he tells us) is a zew 
way, Many of his Chara&ers have but 
little of the Herozck in them; Dalga is 
a Jilt, proper _ for Comedy ; Births 
for a Paſtoral; and Aſtragon, in the man- 
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ner here deſcribed , yields no very great 
ornament to an Heroick Poem ; nor are 
his Battels leſs liable to Cenſure, than 
thoſe of Homer. 

He dares not , as other Herozck Poets, 
heighten the a&ioz by making Heaven 
and Hell intereſsd, for fear of offending 
againſt probability ; and yet he tells of 


--- T hreaas by patient Parcx ſlowly ſpun. 
And for being dead, his phraſe is, 


« Heaven calPd him, where peacefully he 


rules a Stay, 


And the Emerald he gives to Birtha, has 
a ſtronger tang of the old Woman, and 
is a greater /»probability than all the En- 
chantments in Taſfſo. A juſt medium re- 
conciles the fartheſt extremes, and due 
preparation may give credit to the moſt 
unlikely Fiction. In Marino, Adonis 1s 
preſented with a Diamond Ring, where, 
indeed , the ſtone is much-what of the 
ſame nature : bur this Preſent is made 
by YVenws : and from a Goddeſs could not 
be expected a gift of ordinary virtue. 

Although a Poet is oblig'd to m__ 
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all Arts and Sciences , yet he ought dif- 
creetly to manage this knowledge. He 
muſt have judgment to ſele& what-is no- 
ble or beauriful , and proper for his oc- 
calion. He muſt by a particular Chymi- 
ſtry extra£t the eſſence of things, with- 
out foiling his Wit with the groſs and 
trumpery. But ſome Pocts labour to ap- 
pear $kilful with that wretched affea- 
tion , they dote on the very terms and 
1argon : expoſing themſelves rather to be 
laught at by the Apprentices, than to 
be admird by Philoſophers : But whe- - 
the r D* Awvenant be one of thoſe, I leave 
others to examine. 

The ſort of Verſe he makes choice of, 
might, I ſuppoſe, contribute much to the 
vitiating of his ſtile ; for thereby he obli- 
ges himſelf to ſtretch every period to rhe 
end of four lines. Thus the ſenſe is bro- 
ken perpetually with parextheſes , the 
words jumbPd in confuſion, and a dark- 
neſs ſpread over all ; that the ſenſe is ei- 
ther not diſcern'd , or found not ſuffict- 
ent for one juſt Verſe, which is ſprinkPd 
on the whole terraſtich. 

In the I1ralian and Spaniſh , where all 
the Rimes are diflyllable, and the per- 
cuſſion ſtronger, this kind of Verſe may 


be 
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be neceſſary ; and yet to temper that 
grave march, they repeat the ſame Rime 
over again, and then they cloſe theS:an=a 
with a Couplet further to ſweeten the ſe- 
verity. But in Frexchand Erngliſh,where 
we Rhime generally with onely one ſyl- 
lable, the Stanza 1s not allow*d, much 
leſs the alternate Rhime in long Verſe ; 


for the ſound of the Monoſyllable Rhime 


is either loſt ere we come to its corre- 
ſpondent, or we are in pain by the ſo 
long expectation and ſuſpenſe. 

This alternate Rhime, and the down- 
right Morality throughout whole Caxto's 
together , ſhew him better acquainted 
with-the quatrains of Pybrach , which he 
ſpeaks L than with any true Models of 


Epick Poeſie. 


After all, he is ſaid to have a particu- 


lar Talent for the Mazzers : his thoughts 


are great , and there appears ſomething 
roughly Noble throughout this fragment ; 
which, had he been pleas'd to finiſh it, 


would, doubtleſs, not have been left fo 


open to the attack of Criticks. 

A more happy Genius for Heroichk 
Poeſie, appears 1n Cowley. He underſtood 
the purity, the perſpicuity , the majeſty of 
ſtile, and the vertue of aumbers. He 
could 
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could diſcern -what was beauriful and 
pleaſant in Nature, and could expreſs 
his Thoughts without the leaſt difficul- 
ty or conſtraint. He underſtood to di- 
{poſe of the matters, and to manage his 
Digreſſhons. In {hort, he underſtocd 
Homer and Virzil, and as prudently made 
his advantage of them. 

Yet as it may be lamented, that he 
carried not on the work lo far as he de- 
ſignd, ſo it might be wiſl”d that he had 
lived to reviſe what he did leave us: I 
think the Troubles of David 15 neither 
title nor,matter proper for an FHeroick 
Poem ; ſeeing it 1s rather the a&7iozs, than 
his Sufferings, that make an Feroe : Nor, 
can it be defended by Homer*s Odyſſeis, 
ſince Ulyſſes's Sufferings conclude with 
one preat and perfect action. 

After all the heavy Cenſures that joint- 
ly from all Criticks have faln on Lucas, 1 

0 a little wonder that this Author ſhould 
chuſe Hiſtory for the Subjett of his Poem, 
and a Hiſtory where he is ſo ſtrictly ty*d 
up to the Truth. Ariſtotle tells us, T hat 
Poetry is ſomething more excellent, and more 
philoſophical, than Hitory, and does not 
inform us what has been done, but tea- 
ches what may, and what onght to be 
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done. And ſince many particulars 1n ſa- 
cred Story are neither herozck, nor indeed 
conſiſtent with the common Principles 
of Morality, bur of a ſingular, extraor- 
dinary , and unaccountable Diſpenſati- 
on ; and ſince in the principal Actions 
all is carried on by Machize, how can 
theſe Examples be propos'd for great 
perſons ro imitate ? or what foundation 
for their Hopes in Impoſſibilities ? Poetry 
has no life, nor can have any operation 
without probabzlity : It may indeed amuſe 
the People, but moves not 
the Wiſe, tor whqgm alone 
( according to Pythagoras ) 
it 1s ordain'd, 

Inſtead of one zl/uſtrious and perfect 
Attion, which properly 1s the ſubject of 
an Epick Poem ; Cowley propoſes to 
adorn ſome ſeveral particulars of Davids 
Life : and theſe particulars have no ne- 
ceſlary relation to the end, nor jn any 
wiſe lead to the great revolution : Da- 
vid 1s made King, but this is the work 
of Heaven, not any atchievement of his 
own. He neither did, nor ought to litr 
a Finger tor gaining the Crown : he is 
amonglt the Amalekites,whilſt his Work 
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a Subject forces the Poet ( how excellent 
otherwiſe ſoever) perpetually on digreſ: 
ſions: and David is the leaſt part of the 
Poem. 

Some, perhaps, may obje&t, That he 
begins not his Poem with all the Art and Ad- 
dreſs as might be deſired. Homer would 
make us believe the drawing of Achi!- 
les, adorn'd with all his glorious Acti- 
ons , a Deſign roo vaſt and impoſſible : 
and therefore only propoſes his Reſext- 
ment of the Aﬀront given him by Ag:- 
memaon ; as it any one particular of his 
Life were ſufficient to employ the grea- 
teſt human Wit, with all its Mzſes and 
Divine Aſſiſtance. Achz/les could nor be 
anery, but Heaven and Earth are enga- 
ged, and juſt matter given for an Heroick 
Poem. Thus whilſt he propoſes but one 
paſſage, we conceive a greater Idea of 
the reſt than any words could exprels ; 
and whilſt he promiſes {o little, his Per- 
formances are the more admirable and 
ſurprizing. But in the Davideis we 
have all the Heroe at the firſt: In the 
Propoſition, he is the be## Poet, and the 
bet Kjng : New all the Author could do 
afterwards, is only to make good his 
Word, and make us conceive of his H:- 
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r0e the ſame Idea at the end of the Poem, 
which was given us in the beginning ; 
whereas Homer calls the Man he deſigns 
to celebrate barely Achilles, Son of Pe- 
lens, and recording his Actions, leaves 
others to conclude from them what a 
great Captain, Prince and Hero this 
Achilles was. 

Taſjo lett the Epiſode of Sophonia out 
of his Poem, becauſe it was Troppo Ly- 
J5CO0, 

Yet Mir. Cowley is not content to mix 
z:atters that are purely {yrical in this He- 
roick Poem, but employs the wzeaſures 
allo. 

Yet , notwithſtanding what has been 
ſ11d, we cannot now approve the reaſon 
(which Sir Philip Sidney gives) why 
Poets are leſs efteem'd in Ezxg!azd, than 
in the other famous Nations, to be wazt 
of Merit : mor be of their Opinion, who 
lay, that Wir and:fF/ineare not of the 
growth of our Country. Valour they 
allow us ; but what we gain by our 
Arms, we loſe by the weakneſs of our 
Heads : Our good Ale,and Engliſh Beef, 
they ſay, may make us Soxldzers, but are 
0 very good Friends to Speculation. 
W-re it proper here to handle this Ar- 
gument, 
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eument, and to make compariſons with 
our Neighbors, 1t might eaſily, by our 
Poetry be evinc'd, that our Wir was. 
never inferior to theirs, though, perhaps 
our Honey made us worſe Politicians. 
Wit and Valour have always gone to- 
gether, and Poetry been the Companion 
of Camps. The Heroe and Poet were 
inſpired with the ſame Enthuſiaſm, acted 
with the ſame heat, and” borh were 
crown'd with the ſame Lavre/. Had 
our Tongue been as generally known, 
and thoſe who felt our Blows underſtood 
our Language, they would confeſs, rhat 
our Poets had likewiſe done rheir part, 
and that our Pens had been as ſucceſsful 
as our Swords. And certainly, if Sir 
Philip Sidney had ſeen the Poets who ſuc- 
ceeded him, he would not have judg'd 
the Exeliſh leſs delerving than their 
Neighbors. In the Davidess Fragment 
(and imperfect as it is) there ſhines 
ſomething of a more tine, more free, 
more new, and more noble Air, than ap- 
pears in the Fieruſalem of Taſſo, which 
for all his care, is ſcarce pertectly purg?d 
from Pedantry. But in the Lyrich way 
however, Cowley far exceeds him, and all 
the reſt of the Italians : though Lyrick 
B 3 Poeſie 
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Poeſe is their principal Glory, and Pope 
Urban VII. had the Honour, a little 
before him,to enrich modern Poeſie with 
the P:izdarick Strains. Many the grea- 
teſt Wirs of France have attempted the 
Epick, but their performance an{wer'd 
not Expettation ; our Fragments are 
more worth than their fim1{ſh'd pieces : 
And though, perhaps, want of Encou- 
ragement has hinder*dour Labours in the 
Ep:c{, yet for the Drama, the World has 
nothing to be compared with us. But a 
Debate of this importance 15 not the 
work of a Preface ; I ſhall only here, on 
the behalf of our Engliſh Poetry, give one 
ſingle inſtance, and leave the Reader to 
judge of Hercules by his Foot. 

Amongſt the common places (by which 
Scaliger, and before him Macrobius, Aget- 
{as, and the other Criticks have compa- 
red the Poets, and examin'd thew Worth) 
none has been more generally, and more 
happily handled, and in none have the 
Nobleit Wits, both ancient and modern, 
more contended with each other for Vt 
ctory, than in the deſcription of the night. 
Yet in this the Erg/iſh has the Advan- 
tage, and has even outdone them where 


they have outdone themſelves, The 
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fir T meet with , who had the Luck) 
hit, is Apollonius, in his Argonautiques. 
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Here we have varicty of matter, yet 
rather »2azy, than choice Thoughts. He 
gives us the Face of things both by Land 
and Sea, City and Countrey, the Ma- 
riner, the Traveller, the Door-keeper, 
the Miſtriſs of the Family, her Child and 
Dog ; but loſes himſelf amongſt his 
Particulars, and ſeems to forget for what 
occaſion he mentions them. He would 
{ay, thatall the World is faſt afleep, but 
only Megea ; and then his Marmers, who 
are gazing from their Ships on Helice and 
Orioz, can ſerve but little for his pur- 
poſe; unleſs they may be ſuppoſed to 
ſleep with their Eyes open. Neither 
dares he ſay, that the Traveller and Por- 
ter are yet taking a Nap, but only that 
they have a good mind to't. And after 
all, we find none but the good Woman, 
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wlio had loſt her Child (and ſhe indeed 
is faſt) aſleep, unlels the Dogs may like- 
wile be ſuppoſed ſo, becauſe they had 
leſt off barking. And theſe, methinks, 
were ſcarce worthy to be taken notice of 
in an Heroick Poem, except we may be- 
lieve that in the old tzme, or that in 
Greek they bark Heroically. Scaliger, as 
his manner is, to prefer Virez/, calls this 
deſcription mean and vulgar. Vireil well 
law the levity and trifling of the Greeks, 
and from him we may expect ſomething 
better digeſted. is 


Nox crat, & placidum carpebant feſſa ſoporem 
Corpora per terras, ſylveque & ſeva quicrant 
e/Equora, cum medio volyuntir ſydera lapſu : 
Cm tacet omnis ager, pecudes pitt aque volucres 
QOueque lacus late liquidos, quayue aſpera dumis 
Rura tenent, ſomno poſit ſub note ſilenti 
Lenibant curas,, & corda oblita laborum. 

[ Xn, I. 4. ] 


Againſt this may be objected , That 
Sleep being of ſuch a ſoft and gentle 
nature, that ?*ris ſaid to ſteal upon our 
Senſes, the word [ carpebant ] ſuits but 
ill withit; this word feeming to imply 
a force, and puight rather expreſs the 
Violence of Robbers, than the Slyneſs 

of 
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of a Thief, Nor can it be pretended 
that [ ſopor ] ſignifies a kind of violent 
and ſnoring Sleep, for here we have it 
placidum ſoporem, Inſtead of Woods and 
Seas, Taſſo rather chuſes to joyn Winds 
and Seas, as of a nearer relation, and 
going more naturally together ; the 
Commentators being certainly miſta- 
ken, who would have a Metonymie in 
this place. The third VerſelI can ſcarce 
believe legitimate : the Words ſpeak no- 
thing but motion, and the Nambers are 
{o ratling, that nothing can be more re- 
pugnant to the general Repoſe and Si- 
lence which the Poet deſcribes : Or, if 
any Copies might favour the conjeQture, 
I ſhould rather read 


— — Cum medio librantur fydera curſa. 


For, nothing can be more poetical, 
than to ſuppoſe the Stars reſt (as it were 
pois'd ) in their Meridian ; and this 
would not only expreſs it to be Mid- 
night, but heighten the Poet's deſign, 
which by the common reading 1s abſo- 
lutely deſtroy'd. The fifth Line ſeems 
to bear a doubtful face,and looks not un- 
like ſomething of equivocation : an ordi- 

nary 
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nary Grammarian would ſeek no further 
than the antecedent [ wolucres ] to re- 

fer theſc relarives to, and might conſtrue ! 
Wild Ducks, and Woodcocks, what the 
Poet intended tor Fiſh in the Sea, and the 
W:1d Beaſts of the Foreſt. 

Belides this, I find none among(t the 
Latins that deſerves. to be brought into 
comparxfon, In the Iralzan, Ariofto 
(whole every deſcription 1s ſaid to be a. 
Maſterpiece) in this 1s not over-fortunate ; 
he is eafie 2nd ſmooth, but produces no- 
thing of hts qwn invention. He only 
enlarges on a thought of Yirgi/s, which 
yer he leaves without that ##r» which 
might give it perfection. Whar I think 
is more conſiderable, is this of Taſſo. 


Erala notte alhor, cl? alto ripoſo 

Han Ponde, e t wenti, e parea muto il mondo: 

Gli animai laſfs, e quei, che *l mar ondoſo, 

O ae liquidi laght alberga il fondo, 

E chi ſs giace in tana, 0 tn manara aſcoſo, 

E # pinti augellt ne Þ oblio profondo, 

Sotto it ſulentio de? ſecreti horrori, | 
Sopran gli affanni, e raddolciano i cori. 
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T4ſſo, when he reform'd his Poem, 
could mend nothing in this deſcription, 
but repeats it entire um his t4eruſalem libe- 
rata, without any alteration. *Tis well 
nigh word for word taken out of V-rg#l, 
and (to give it jts due) is a moit excel- 
lent Tranſhtion. He moſt wdic:oyautly 
leaves out that Hemiſtich, votunntur (de- 
ra lapſu, the place whereof 1s ( pcriraps 
from Szatizs) ſupply*d ROE 
with parea muto il mon- OR 2 Lo 
q;, ampictiitur 
do. Yet on the other ovrben. 
hand here ſeems to be 
ſome ſuperfluity of Fiſh ; thoſe iz the Sea, 
and thoſe at the bottom of the Lakes, are 
more by half than Yirg:!, or, perhaps, 
than Taſſo had occaſion tor inthis place. 
But that we may have ſomething zew 
from the 1taliazzs on this Subject, Marino 
has taken care in has Adowzs, Canto 13. 


Notte era, allhor che dal diurno moto 

Ha requie ogni penſier, tregna ognt duolo, 
L*onae giacean, tacean Zefiro, e Noto, 

E cedewa il quadraute a Þ hortvolo, 

Sopra Þ huom la fatica, i peſce il auto, 

La fera il Corſo, eP augelletto il wolo. 
Aſpettando il tornar acl novo lume 

1raP alghe, otra rami, ou le piume. 

In 
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In theſe we have more of the Fancy, 
than of the Judgment ; variety of mat- 
ter, rather than exquiſite ſenſe. Marzo 


is perfettly himſelf throughout ; the. 


thoughts diurnal motion, | fear, will 
ſcarce paſs for a very pathetical Expreſ- 
fion ; nor will it ſatisfie, that he makes 
Rephyrus and the South-wind ſilent ; 1f he 
particularize theſe, he ſhould alſo name 
the reſt, otherwiſe the Eaft-wind and Bo- 
reas have leave to bluſter. But, above 
all, he tells us, that the Clocks have got 
the better of the Saun-dials. A Thought 
purely New , and ſtrangely Heroick : 
What could come more ſudden or {urpri- 
zing ? In the latter part of the Stanza 
we have ſome Strokes of A4rioſto, but far 
more lame and imperfett rhan the Origi- 
nal. Neither oughr he 1n this place to 
ipeak of any expeCting the return of the 
light, omnia nottis erant. 

But I haſten to the French, amongſt 
whom none more eminent than Chapelazn, 
nor was ever a Poem of greater expecta- 
tion. His deſcription is thus : 
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C'ependant lanuit vole,& ſous ſon aille obſcare 
Invite a ſommeiller P agiſſante Nature. 
Dans les plains ates airs tient les vents en re- 
Pp of Cy 
Et ſar les champs ſales fait repoſer les flots, 
A tout ce qui ſe meut, a tout ce qui reſpire 
Dans les pres,dans les bois le repos elle inſpire, 
Elle ſuſpend par tout les travanx@ les bruits, 
Et par tout dans les ceurs aſſoupit les ennuis. 


Charles ſeul efveille-=--- 


This Deſcription 1s perfe& Frezch. 
There is ſcarce any coming at a little 
ſenſe, *ris ſo encompaſs*'d about with 
Words. What V:rg:i! or Taſſo would 
have diſpatched iN half a Verſe, here fills 
out the meaſures of two whole Alexan- 
arins, 

Some Caviller would object, That 
ſince the Night flies, there 1s little Sleep 
to be got under her Wing, unlets for ſuch 
as can walk 1n their fleep : And that the 
Night might haye ſpared this 7zvitation, 
ſeeing thoſe ſhe invites are alleep alrea- 
dy : Charles alone is awake, and for that 
reaſon, was the only thing fit to be invi- 
ted ; and doubtleſs the /V72ht was as free 
of her invitation to him, as to any 
others, 
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others, *twas his fault that he had no 
Stomach ro'r. And here is much power 
given to the Night, which ſhe has no 
claim or title to : ®ris not the Nzzht that 
makes the Waves aud Winds, and all the 
things that move and breath in Meads 
aud Woods to repoſe. She only 1nvites 
them to ſleep, and it 15 Sleep that makes 
them reſt. In the ſpace of four lines 
we meet with repos, repoſer, repos, which 
argue the Language very barren, or elſe 
the Poet extreamly negligent, and a 
lover of repoſe. He tells us, That the 
Night izſþrres Repoſe. But certainly mo- 
tion 15 a more likely thing to be inſpired, 
than reſt, as more properly the effect of 
breath. 

But without examining this further, 
let us try if Le Moyze (whom our Cri- 
tick prefers before all others of the 
French Epick Poets ) be more fortunare. 


Cependant le ſoleil ſe conche dans ſon lit, 

Que luymeſme de pourpre CF de laque embellit- 

Et la nuit qui ſurvient auſſi triſte que ſombre, 

De toute les conleurs ne fuit que une grand? 
ombre; 

Arveque le ſommeil le ſilence la ſuit, 

I” un amy du repos, I autre ennemy au bruit : 


Et 
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Et quoique ſows leur pas.la tempeſte ſe taiſe, 
Quotque le vent s endorme & que Þ onde 
s appatſe. 
[ St. Louys.] 


Here again are words in abundance. 
He cannot tell us that *tis Midnight, till 
he firſt have informed us that the Sup 5s 
gone to Bed, to a fine Bed of his own trim- 
ming : and this 1s matter enough for the 
frit rwo Verſes. Then we are told, that 
the Night of all Colours makes but one 
great ſhade ; and this ſuffices for the 
ſecond Couplet. Auſſt triſke que ſombre, 1s 
an expreſtion the Frexch are ſo delignted 
with, they can ſcarce name any thing of 
Night without it. "The third Coupler 1s 
much what as in a Bill of Fare : 


Item----Beef ana Muſtard, 
That Friend to th* Stomach, this a Foe to 
th? Noſe. 


The ſecond line in both being alike im- 
pertinent. | 
Any further Refle&ions, or more Ex- 
amples, would be ſuperfluous. What has 
been noted, rather concerns the Nice- 
ties of Poetry, than any the little ns 
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of Grammar. We have ſeen what the 
nobleſt Wits both ancient and modern 
have done 1n other Languages, and ob- 
ſery'd, that in their very Maſter-pieces 
they ſometimes trip, or are however lia- 
ble to Cavils. It now remains, that our 
Engliſh be expos'd to the like impartial 
Cenſure. 


All things are huſh d,as Natures ſelf lay dead, 

TheMountains ſeem to nod thetr arowſte head, 

The little Birds in dreams their Songs repeat, 

And ſleeping flowers beneath the Night-dew 
weat, 


Even Luſt and Enwvy ſleep, 


[In the Conqueſt of Aexico.] 


In this deſcription, four Lines yield 
greater variety of matter , and more 
choice thoughts than twice the number 
of any other Language. Here 1s ſome- 
thing more fortuzate than the boldeſt 
Fancy has yet reached, and ſomething 
more j«/t, than the ſevereſt Reaſon has 
obſerv'd. Here are the flights of Statins 
and Marizo temper*d with a more diſcer- 
ning judgment, and the judzment of Vir- 
gil and 7aſſo animated with a more 

ſprightly 
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ſprightly Wit. Nothing has been ſaid 
{o expreſſive and ſo home in any other 
Language as the firſt Verſe in this de- 
ſcription. The ſecond is Stratize im- 
prov*d. 


Et ſimulant feſſos carvata cacumina ſomnos, 


Saith Statizzs, where ſimn/azt 15 a bold 
word in compariſon of our Ezg/ifh word 
ſeem, being of an active (1 onification ; - 
and cacumina may as well be taken for 
the tops of Trees, as the tops of Moun- 
tains, which doubttul meaning does not 
{o well content the Reader, as the cer- 
tainty. 

In the third Verſe, tis not ſaid that 
the Birds ſleep, but what is more new, 
and more Poerical, their ſleep 15 ;:mply'd, 
by their Dreams. Somewhat like torhe 
Fourth we have 1n Marizo, 
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Giaceano a Pherba 2exttrice 1a ſo1n0. 
(Adonis, (Zanto 29.) 


Which is a pretty image, bur hs not 


ſo near a reſemblance vith T' -uth, nor 
can {o generally be : eooly 'd to all fow- 
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ers. Our Author here dares not ſay 
direftly that the flowers ſleep, which 
might ſound a little harſh, but ſlurs it 
over in the participle, as taken for gran- 
ted, and affirms only, that they ſweat, 
which the Nieht-dew makes very eaſe. 

In the laſt half-verſe we may ſee how 
far our Author has our-done Apollonine. 
*Twas no ſuch ſtrange thing 1n the ſor- 
rowtul Woman, when ſhe had ſpent her 
Tears, for Sleep to cloſe her Eyes : Bur 
here we have the moſt raging and 
watchful Paſſions Leſt and Exvy. And 
theſe too inſtead of the luſtful and the 
envious, for the greater force and em- 
phaſis, in the Abſtratt. 

Some may object, That the 7hird 
Verſe does contradict the firſt, How 
can all things be huſh*d, if Birds in Dreams 
repeat their Songs * Is not this like the 
indiſcretion of Marizo, who ſays, That 
the Winds, and all things are huſht, and the 
Seas ſo faſt aſleep, that they ſuore, | Canto 
20, | 

It may be an{wer*d, That in this place 
*tis not the Poet that ſpeaks, but another 
perſon ; and that the Poet here truly 
repreſents the Nature of Man, whoſe 
firit thoughts break out in bold and more 
gene- 
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general Terms, which by the ſecond 
thoughts are more correCt and limited. 
As if one ſhould fay, all things are ſilent, 
or aſleep however ; if there is any noile, 
*tis ſtill but the effect of Sleep, as the 
Dreams of Birds, &c. This compariſon 
might be much further improved to our 
advantage, and more obſervations made, 
which are left to the Reader's Inge- 
nulty. 
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Ince it is not ſo much to inſtrutt, as to 
exerciſe the Wits, that I make theſe 
Reflections publick ; I am not ſo vain to 
think them neceſſary, nor yet humble enough 
to believe them altogether unprofitable. 
This Treatiſe 5 zo New Model of Poe- 
ſie; for that of Ariſtotle only is to be 
adhered to, as the exatteſt Rule for go- 
— the Wit. In effedt, this "1 
of Poel1e, to ſpeak properly, is nothing elſe, 
but Nature Ls ke and Good RE 
reduc'd to Principles. There is no arriving 
at Perfettion but by theſe Rules, and they 
certainly go aſtray that take a different 
courſe, What faults have not moſt of the 
Italian, Spaniſh, and other Poets fallen in- 
to, through their ignorance of theſe Princt- 
ples. Andif a Poem made by theſe Rales 
fails of ſucceſs, the fault lies not in the Art, 
but in the Artiſt ; all who have writ of this 
Art, have followed no other Idea but thgt 
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Horace was the firſt who propos*d this 

great Model to the Romans. Ard by this 
all the great Men in the Court of Auguſtus 
formd their Wits, who apply'd themſetves 
to make Verſe. Petronius (whom no mar 
of modeſtly dares name, unleſs on the ace 
count of thoſe direttions he gave for wri- 
ting) amongit the Ordures of his Satyre, 
gives certain Precepts for Poetry that are 
admirable, He is diſeuſted with the ſlile of 
Seneca axd Lucan, which to him ſeem” d af- 
fected, and contrary to the Principles of 
Ariſtotle. ?T'is at them he levels with thoſe 
glances, that flip from him agaiuſt the Poe- 
taſters, and falſe Declamators. Nothing 
more judicious was writ in thoſe days, yet 
bimfelf had not that eafie aud natural way, 
which he requires ſo much in others, He 
gies the beſt Rules in the World againſt at- 
jectation, which he never obſerves himſelf. 
For he commezds even to the {\mplicity of 
Stile, whereas his owa 1 not always natu- 
gal, To ſay the truth, what # good on this 
Subject, # all taken from Ariſtotle, who is 
ihe only ſource whence good ſenſe is to be 
arawn, when one goes about to write, 
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We have had no Books of Pockie?1! this 
laff Age; when that of Ariſtotle, with his 
other Works, were brought from Conſtan- 
tinople to Italy ; where 1nmeatately ap- 
peard a great numver of Commentators, 
who writ upon this Book of Poelie : the 
chief whereof were V i&torius,, Robortellus, 
Madius, who literally exough interpreted 
the Text of this Philoſopher, without diving 
much iato his meaning. Theſe were fol- 
lowed by Caitelvetro, Piccolomini, Beni, 
Riccobon, Majoragius; Minturnus, V ida, 
Patricius, Andre Gili, Voſhus, aud many 
others. But Voſhus bas commented on hin; 
meerly as a Scholiait, Gili as a Rhetorician, 
Patricius as an Hiftorian, V ida as a Poet, 
who endeavours more to pleaſe than to ins 
#fruf ; Minturnus as az Or ator, Majora- 
g1usS 4d Riccobon as Logicians, Bent as 
a Dottor who has a ſound Judgment when the 
Honour of his Country is not concern'd, 
For he compares Arioſto with Homer, and 
Taſlo with Virgil, iz a Treatiſe made ex- 
preſly on that Subjeft., Caſtelvetro and 
Piccolomini have acquitted themſelves as 
able Criticks, and much better than the reſt, 
Piccolomini deals with Ariſtotle more fair- 
ly than Caſtelvetro ; who is naturally of a 
moroſe Wit, and out of a croſs humor tuakes 
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it always his buſineſs to contradict Ariſtotle, 
aza for the moſt part confounds the Text, in- 
fleadof explaining it, Notwithſtanding all 
this, he is the moſt ſubtle of all the Commen- 
tators, and the man from whom moſt may be 
learned. 

I: fine, Lope de Vega was the only per- 
foa that undertook, on the good fortune of 
his old reputation, to hazard a new method 
of Poeſte, which he calls El Arte Nuevo, 
wholly different from this of Ariſtotle, to 
tuſtifie the fabrick of his Comedies, which 
the Wits of his Country inceſſantly criti- 
c122d upon; which Treatiſe ſucceeded ſo ill, 
that it was not judg*'d worthy of a place 
amonzit the reſt, in the Collettion of his 
Works, becauſe he followed aot Ariſtotle. 
Which I have preciſely done in theſe Refle- 
Ctions : where I bring only Examples to 
confirm the Rules he gives us. And T take 
occaſion to tell what we ought to judge of all 
thoſe who have writ ia Verſe for more than 
theſe two thouſand years, I diſpence with 
2ny ſelf for ſpeaking of thoſe who are yet li- 
wing : for I am not in humour to mount the 
Stage, and diſtribute Laurels ; I had rather 
rely oa the Publick, for the opinion we ought 
to have of their merit, 


For 


_ 
ad 


TORI * 


Advertiſement. 


For the reſt, I chuſe rather to write 
way of RefleQtions, to avoid all thoſe words 
which are neceſſary for Connexion, in a con- 
tinued Diſcourſe. And ſince theſe Refle- 
Ctions may, peradventuregbe offenſive to ſome 
perſons os different Genius, I expef# from 
them to hear of my miſtakes, that I may make 


my profit thereof. 


Monfieur 
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In General. 
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[. 


;HE true value of Poetry is or- 
dinarily ſo little known, that 
{carce ever 15 made a true 


Judgment of it. ?Tis the ta+ 
lent of Wits only .that are above the 
common rank to eſteem of it according 

0 
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to its Merit : and one cannot conſider, 
how Alexander, Scipio, Julins Ceſar, An- 
gaſtus, and all the great men of Antiquity 
have been affetted therewith, without 
conceiving a Noble Idea of it. In ettect 
Poeſie, of all Arts, is the moſt perfect : | 
for the perfection of other Arts 1s Iimi- ' 
red, but this of Poeſie has no bounds ; to 
be excellent therein, one muſt know all | 
things : but this value will beit appear, ' 
by giving a particular of the Qualities 
necetlary tor a Poet. 


LE . 


E muſt have a Genius extraordi- | 
nary, great Natural Gitts ; a Wit 
zuit, fruitful, piercing, ſolid, univerſal ; | 
an Underſtanding cleaz and aiftintt ; an | 
Imagination neat and pleaſant ; an ele- | 
vation of Soul that depends not on Art | 
nor Study, and which is purely a gift of | 
Heaven, and muſt be {uſtain'd by a lve- 
ly ſenſe and vivacity ; a great Judgment 
ro confider wiſely of things, and a Viva- 
City to expreſs them with thar grace and 
abundance which gives them Beauty. 
But as Judgment without Wit 1s col 
an 


l 
hes 
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and heavy, ſo Wit without Judgmenr 
is blind and extravagant. Hence it is 
that Lucan often in his Pharſalia grows 
flat for want of Wit. And Ov#d in his 
Metamorphoſis {ometimes loſes himſelf 
through his detect of Judgment. Ariofto 
has too much flame : Dazte has none at 
all. Boccace's Wit 1s juſt, but not copt- 
ous: the Cavalier Marizo 1s luxuriant, 
bur wants that juſtneſs ; for, in fine, to 
accompliſh a Poet, 1s required a tempe- 
rament of Wit and of Fancy,of Strength 
and of Sweetneſs, of Penetration and of 
Delicacy : and aboveall things, he muſt 
have a ſoveraign — and a pro- 
found Capacity. 'Thele are the Qualities 
that an concur rogether to form the 
gg of a Poet, and ſuſtain his Chara- 
er. 


IIL. 


Ut the firſt Injuſtice that Poets ſuf- 

fer, is, that commonly what is 
meerly the effect of Fancy,is miſtaken for 
Wit. Thus an ignorant perſon ſhall fart 
up, and be thought a Poet in the World, 
for a lucky hit in a Song or Catch, where 
| Is 
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is only the empty flaſh of an imagination 
heated perhaps by a debauch, and no- 
thing of that cceleſtial fire which only is 
the portion of an extraordinary Genius, 
One muſt be careful ( ſaith Horace) of pro- 
phaning that Name, by beſtowing it without 
diſtinition on all thoſe who undertake to wer- 
ſifie. For (faith he) there muſt be a great- 
neſs of Soul, and ſomething divine in the 
Spirit. There muſt be lofty expreſſions, and 
noble thoughts, ana an air of majeſty to de- 
ſerve that name. A Sonnet, Ode, Elegy, 
Epigram, and thole little kind of Verſes 
that often make ſo much noiſe in the 
World, are ordinarily no more than the 


meer productions of Imagination, a ſu- 


perficial wit, with a little converſation 
of the World, is capable of theſe things, 
True Poetry requires other Qualifications, 
a Genius for War, or for Butineſs, comes 
nothing near it ; a little Flegm, with a 
comperency of Experience, may fit a 
man for an important Negotiation ; and 
an opportunity well manag'd, joyn'd 
with a little hazard, may make the ſuc- 
ceſs of a Battel, and all the good fortune 
of a Campaign ; but ro excite theſe emo- 
tions of the Soul, and tranſ{portsof admi- 
ration that are expected fromPoetry,- all 

| _ the 
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the Wit that the Soul of Man is capable 
of, is ſcarce ſufficient. For an Example, 


[V. 


Omer, who had a Genius accom- 
pliſh*d for Poetry, had the vaſteſl, 


_ſublimeſt, profoundeſt, and moſt univer- 


ſal Wit that ever was ; *twas by his Po- 
ems that all the Worthies of Antiquity 
were fornv'd : from hence the Law-ma- 
kers took the firſt Platform of the Laws 
they gave to Mankind ; the Founders of 
Monarchies and Common-wealths from 
hence took the Model of their Polities. 
Hence the Philoſophers found the firſt 
Principles of Morality which they have 
taught the People. Hence Phyſicians 
have ſtudied Diſeaſes, and their Cures. 
Aſtronomers have learn'd the know- 
ledge of Heaven, and Geometricians of 
the Earth. Kings and Princes have 
learn'd the art to govern, and Captains 
to form a Battel, to encamp an Army, to 
beſiege Towns, to fight and to gain Vi- 
Ctories. From this great original Socra- 
tes, Plato, Ariſtotle, came to be Philoſo- 
phers. Sophocles and Earipides took the 
haughty 
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haughty air of the Theatre and Idea's of 
Tragedy. RZyuxes, Appelles, Polyznotus, 
became ſuch excellent Painters ; and 
Alexander the Great ſo valiant. In fine, 
Homer has been ( it I may ſo ſay) the 
firſt Founder of all Arts and Sciences, 
and the pattern of the Wiſe men in all 
Ages. And as he has been in ſome man- 
ner the Author of Paganiſm, the Religion 
whereof he eitabliſh*d by his. Poems ; 
one may ſay, that never Prophet had ſo 
many Followers as he : yet notwithſtan- 
ding this ſo univerſal Genius, this Wit 
capable of all things, apply*d himſelf 
_ to Poetry, which he made his buſi- 
neſs. 


V. 


I'S in no wile true, what moſt 

believe, T hat ſome little mixture 
of Madneſs goes to make up the Chara - 
Cer of a Poet ; for though his Diſcourſe 
ought in ſome manner to reſemble that of 
one inſpir'd ; yet his Mind muſt always 
be ſerene, that he may diſcern when to 
let his Muſe run mad, and when to go- 
vern his 'ſranſports. And this ſerenity 


of 
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ſpirit which makes the judgment, is one 
of the moſt eſſential parts of a Poet's Ge- 
nius, *tis with this that he muſt be poſ- 
ſeld. Ariſtotle allows that there is 
ſomething Divine in his CharaCter, but 
nothing of Madneſs. Theſe the Vulgar 
always confound , and ?tis their igno- 
rance joyn'd with the extravagance of 
ſome particular Poets that made way 
for this opinion , to the diſreſpe&t of 
the profeſſion , which is not conſider'd 
in the Warld as it ought to be, by rea- 
ſon of the little care to diſtinguiſh 
thoſe that are Poets, from thoſe that 
are not. 


VI. 


N E may be an Orator without 

the natural gift of Eloquence, be- 
cauſe Art may ſupply that defect ; but 
no Man can be a Poet without a Genius : 
the want of which, no art or induſtry is 
capable to repair. 'This Genius is that ce- 
leſtial fire intended by the Fable , which 
| enlarges and heightens the Soul , and 
makes it expreſs things with a lofty air, 
Happy is he to whom Narure has made 
D _ this 
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this preſent, by this he is raifed above 
himſelf; whereas others are always low 
and creeping, and never ſpeak but what 
is mean and common. He that hath 
a Genir's, appears a Poet on the ſmalleſt 
SubjeQs, by the turn he gives them, and 
the noble manner in which he expreſles 
himſelf. This Character the French 
gave their Monſieur Racaz : but in truth 
where ſhail we find all theſe Qualities 
I have mentioned ? Where is that ſpark- 
ling Wi, and that ſolid Judgment ? that 
Flame and that Flegm ? that Rapture 
and thar Moderation which conſtitute 


that Genius we enquire after ? ?Tis the | 
little Wits always who think they ver- | 
ſifie the beſt ; the greateſt Poets are the 


moſt modeſt. *T'was with trembling 


that Virgil under the covert of the Night | 


went to fix on the Gate of the Emperor's 
Palace thoſe two Verſes which cauſed 
ſo much admiration all over Rome. This 


great man conceaPd himſelf, when Au- 


guſts 10 earneſtly made ſcarch after the 
Author of that admirable Diſtich, and he 
was the laſt that underſtood the value | 
©; his own Work : ?Tis certain that the 
grear Wirs never have a very good 
Opinion of what they compoſe, by "a 

on 


P 
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ſon of the too great Idea of perfeftion 
they propoſe to: themſelves in their 
Works. Fappy Age, when Poers were 
ſo modeft, when ſhalf we'ſee thoſe days 
again ! nothing is more troubleſome than 
a Scribler conceited of his own Merit, 
he tires all the World, eternally ſhewing 
his Labours ; and no ſooner is he able to - 
make a Rhime at the end of a Line; bur 
all the World muſt be made to know 
his Talent ; whereas the great men are 
in pain whilſt they ſhew themſelves, and 
induſtriouſly labour to be conceald, 


VIL 


T is not eafily decided what the Na- 
I! tare, and what preciſely 'is the End 
of this Art, the Interpreters of Ariſtotle 
differ in their Opinions. Some will have 
the End to be Delight, and that *tis on 
this account it Iabours to move rhe Paſh- 
ons, all whoſe motions are delightful, 
becauſe nothing is more {weet tothe Soul 
than agitation, it pleaſes it ſelf in 
changing the Objects, to ſatisfie the im- 
menſity of its Deſires. ?Tis true, De- 
light is the end Poetry aims at, but not 

D 2 the 
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- the principal end, as others pretend. In 


efiect, Poetry being an Art, ought to be 
profitable by the quality of its own na- 
ture, and by the effential ſubordination 
that all Arts ſhould have to Polity,whoſe 
end in general is the Publick good. This 
is the judgment of Ariſtotle, and of Ho- 
race, his chief Interpreter. 


VIIE 


Frer all, ſince the deſign of Poetry 
A 15 to delight, 1t omits nothing that 
may contribute thereto ; *tis to this in- 
tent that it makes uſe of Numbers and 
Harmony, which are naturally delight- 
ful, and animates its Diſcourſe with 
more lively Draughts, and more {tron 
Expreſſhions, than are allow*d in Proſe ; 
and does affranchize it ſelf from that 
conſtraint and reſeryedneſs that is ordi- 
nary with Orators, and permits a great 
liberty to imagination, and makes fre- 
quent Images of what 1s moſt agreeable 
in nature ; and never ſpeaks but with 
figures, to give a greater Juſtre to the 
Diſcourſe; and is noble in its Idea's, 
ſublime in the Expreſſions, bold in the 


Words, 
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Words, paſſionate in the Motions, and 
takes pleaſure in relating extraordinary 
Adventures, to give the moſt common 


and natural things a fabulous gloſs, to 


render them more admirable, and heigh- 
ten Truth by Fiction. ?Tis finally for 
this, that it employs whatever Art has 
that is pleaſant, becauſe its end is to de- 
light. Empedocles, who uſed not this art 
in his Poems, as Homer, nor Lucretins, as 
Virgil, are not true Poets, Homer is de- 
lIightful even in the deſcription of Laer- 
tes Swineherd's lodge in his Oayſis,and V:r- 
2:1 in the Dung and Thiſtles in his Geor- 
gicks, as he expreſſes himſelf ; for, 
every thing becomes beautiful and 
flowry in the hands of a Poet who hath 
a Genius. 
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IX. 


Owever the principal end of Poe- 
"I fee, is to profit; not only by re- 
hing the Maad, to render .it more 
capable of the ordinary Funttions, and 
by afſwaging the troubles of the Soul 
with its Harmony, and all the Elegan- 
cies of Expreſſion. But furthermore, 
purging the Manners with wholſome 
rafliogs which it profeſſes to ad- 
manſter to Humane kind ; for Vartue 
being naturally auſtere, by the Con- 
fraint: it ampoſes on the Heart, 1n re- 
prefſing the Deſires : Morality , which 
undertakes to regulate the Motions of 
the Heart by its Precepts, ought to make 
it ſelf delightful that it may be liſten- 
ed to, which can by no means be ſo hap- 
pily effeted as by Poetry : ?Tis by this, 
that Morality in curing the Maladies of 
Men, makes uſe of the ſame Artifice 
that Phyſicians haye recourſe to in the 
Sickneſs of Children, they mingle Ho- 
ney with the Medicine to take off the 
Bitterneſs. The principal Deſign there- 
fore of this Art, is to render pleaſant 
EO that 
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that which 15 wholeſome ; in which *t1s 
more wile than other Arts, which en- 
deavour to profit without any Care to 
pleaſe. Eloquence it ſelf, by its moſt 
paſhonate Diſcourſe, is not always ca- 
pable to perſwade Men to Virtue with 
that Succeſs, as Poetry; becauſe Men 
are more ſenſible and ſooner impreſsd 
upon by what is pleaſant, than by Rea- 
{on. For this cauſe, all Poetry that tends 
to the Corruption of Manners, is irre- 
gular and vicious ; and Poets are to be 
look*d on as a publick Contagion, whoſe 
Morals are not pure : and *tis theſe diſ- 
{ſolute and debauch'd Ports that Plato ba- 
ni{h*d his Commonwealth. And true ir 
is, that the petty Wits only are ordinart- 
ly ſubje& to ſay what is impious or ob- 
cene. Homer and Virgil were never 
guilty in this kind, they were {weet and 
virtuous as Philoſophers ; the Muſes of 
true Poets are as chaſte as Veſtals, 


X. For 
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X. 


OR no other end 1s Poetry delight- 

ful, than that it may be profitable. 
Pleaſure is only the means by which the 
Profit is convey*d ; and all Poetry, when 
*tis perfect, ought of neceſſity to be a 
publick Leſſon of good Manners for the 
Inſtruction of the World.- Heroick Po- 
eſie propoſes the Example of great Vir- 
tues, and great Vices, to excite Men to 
abhor theſe, and to be in love with the 
other : it gives us an Eſteem for Achilles 
in Homer, and Contempt for Thberſites : 
it begets in-us a Veneration far the Pijety 
of AEneas in Virgil, and Horrour for the 
Profaneneſs of Mezentius. Tragedy reCti- 
fies the uſe of Paſſions, by maderating 
our Fear, and our Pity, which are Ob- 
ftacles of Virtue; it lets Men ſee that 
Vice never eſcapes unpuniſh*d, when it 
repreſents Agy/thus in the Electra of So- 
phocles, puniſh'd after the Ten years En- 
joyment of his Crime. Ir teaches us, 
that the Favours of Fortune, and the 
Grandeurs of the World , are not al- 
ways true Goods, when it ſhews on the 
| | Theatre 
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Theatre a Queen ſo unhappy as Hecuba. 
deploring with that pathetick Air her 
Misfortunes in Earipides. Comedy, which 
is an Image of common Converſation, 
corres the publick Vices, by letting 
us ſee how ridiculous they are in partt- 
culars. Ariſtophanes does not mock at 
the fooliſh Vanity of Praxagora ( in his 
Parliament of Women) but to cure the 
Vanity of the other Athenian Women ; 
and it was only to teach the Roman Sol- 
diers in what conſiſted true Valour, that 
Plautus expos'd in publick the Extrava- 
gance of falſe Bravery in his Bragga- 


docio Captain, in that Comedy of the 
Glorious Solater, 


XI. 


U T becauſe Poetry is only profita- 
ble ſo far as it is delightful, *ris of 


greateſt Importance in this Art to pleaſe ; 
the onely certain way to pleaſe, is by 
Rules : theſe therefore are to be eſta- 
bliſhed, that a Poet may nor be left to 
confound all things, imitating thoſe Fx- 
rravagances which Horace ſo much 
blames ; that is to ſay, by joining things 

naturally 
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naturally incompatible , mixing Tygers 
with Lambs, Birds with Serpents, to make 
one Body of different Species, and thereby 
authorize Fancies more indigeſted thay the 
Dreams of ſick men ; for unleſs a man 
adhere to Principles, he is obnoxious to 
all Extravagances and Abſurdities ima- 
ginable : unleſs he go by Rule, he ſlips 
at every ſtep ——_ Wit, and falls in- 
to Errours as often as he ſets out. Into 
what Enormities hath Petrarch run in 
his Africa ; Arioſto in his Orlanao Farioſo ; 
Cavalier Marizo in his Adozts, and all 
the other Italians who were ignorant of 
Ariftotle's Rules ; and followed no other 
Guides but rheir own Genius and ca» 
pricious Fancy : 'Truth is, the Wits of 
Italy were ſo prepoſlſeſsd in favour of 
the Romantick Poetry of Pulci, Boyardo, 
and — that they regarded no other 
Rules than what the heat of their Ge- 
nius inſpir'd. The firſt Italian Poet 
who let the World ſee that the Art was 
not altogether unknown to him, was 
Giorgio 1 riſſino, in his Poem of Italy, de- 
livered from the Goths, under the Pon+ 
rificats of Leo X. and Clement VIIL. in 
this Poem appear'd ſome kind of imita- 
tion of Homer's 11izs, This Model = 

ol- 
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followed with ſucceſs by Tafſo in his 
Hieruſalem delivered ; though one DL” 
viero had eſſay'd the lame before him» 
but not {o happily ; in his Poem of Ger- 
many, Vidtorins, Madins, Robertellus, and 


after them CaFﬀelvetzo, and Picolomini, 
were the firſt that made Ezrope acquaint- 
ed with Ariſtotle's Rules, which were 
brought over by the Greciavs from Con- 
ſtantinople into Italy : and theſe were fol- 
lowed by Beni, Minturxo, Ricobon, Vi- 
da, Gallatio, and many others. 


X11. 


Riſtoth drew the Platform of theſe 
| A Rules from the Poems of Homer, 
and other Poets of his time, by the Re- 
fleftions -he had a long tune made on 
their Works, T pretend not by a long 
Diſcourſe to juſtifie the necellity , rhe 
juſtneſs, and the truth of theſe Rules ; 
nor to make an Hiſtory of Ariſtotle's 
Treatiſe of Poeſie ; or examine whether 
it is compleat, which many others have 
done, all theſe things I Cnnks on] 
Iafiirm, That theſe Rules well on. 
dered, one ſhall find them made only to 
reduce 
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reduce Nature into method, to trace it 
ſtep by ſtep,and not ſuffer the leaſt mark 
of it to eſcape us. ?*Tis only by theſe 
Rules that the veriſimility in Fictions is 
maintained, which is the Soul of Poeſee. 
For unleſs there be the azity of Place, 
of Time, and of the Aon in the great 
Poems, there can be no weriſimility. In 
fine, *tis by theſe Rules that all becomes 
juſt, proportionate, and natural ; for 
they are founded upon good Sexſe, and 
ſound Reaſon, rather than on Authority 
and Example. Horace's Book of Pce- 
ie, which 1s but an interpretation of that 
of Ariſtotle, diſcovers ſufficiently the ne- 
ceſſity of being ſubject to Rules, by the 
ridiculous Abſurdities one is apt to fal! 
into, who follows only his Fancy ; for 
though Poeſie be the efte&t of Fancy, yet 
if this Fancy be not regulated, *tis a meer 
Caprice, not capable of producing any 
thing reaſonable. 


XIII. But 
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XIII... 


| U T ifthe Genius muſt indiſpenf*- 

bly be ſubjeQed to the ſervitude of 
Rules, *twill not eaſily be decided whe- 
ther Art or Nature contributes more to 
Poetry ; *tis one of thoſe queſtions unre- 
ſolv*'d, which might be proper for a 
Declamation, and the Deciſion is of ſmall 
importance : it ſuffices that we know 
both the one and the other are of that 
moment , that none can attain to any 
ſoveraign perfeCtion in Poetry, if he be 
defetive 1n either : So that both ( faith 
Horace) muſt mutually affiſt each o- 
ther , and conſpire to make a Poet ac- 
compliſh'd. But though Nature be of 
little value without the help of Art, yet 
we may approve of Quinti/iax*s Opini- 
on, who believ'd that Art did leſs con- 
tribute to that perfection, than Nature. 
And by the Compariſon that Loxginus 
makes betwixt Apollonius and Homer, E- 
rataſthenes and Archilochus , Bacchilides, 
and Pzndar, Ion, and Sophocles, the form- 
er of all which never trangrefled againſt 
the Rules of Arr, whereas theſe other 


did; 
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did ; it appears that the advantage of 
Wir is always prefer'd before that of 
Art. 


XIV. 
wn "ES not enough to have a Genizz ;, 


one muſt know that he has it, 
and be.ſure by the experience he ought 
to have of it : and he muft know well 
of what it is moſt capable, and of what 
ir 15not, Jeſt he force it contrary to the 
Precept of Horace : which yet cannot be 
known without a long time making 
reftettions.on himſelf: And though Na- 
tare is always ready to diſcover it ſelf, 
yet we are not to rely on that ,, bur 
ftudy it with great attention, to learn 
its /frenth, There are univerſal Gerzi- 
z55 capable of all things by the im- 
menſity of their Wit ; as \ Arran and 
Virgil, and there are others that are li- 


mited. Demetrius Phalereus fays, That 


Archilochas had not that Greatneſs f 


Soul proper for an Heroick Poem, which 
Homer was enduwd withal. Amnacreon, 
whoſe delicacy of Wit was admirable, 
had not thar loftinefs. Propertius af- 
frms 


| 
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firms of himſelf, That he was not fit to 
ſing the Wars of Auguſtus, or deſcribe 


the Genealogy of Czlar. Horace per- 
adventure, by the ſtrength of his Gena, 
might have been capable of a great 
Poem, if his inclination and nature had 
not determined him to Lyrick Verſe. 
Fracaſtorius, who with ſo good ſucceſs 
writ his Syphilis, the moſt excellent 
Poem in Latin Verſe that theſe latter 
Ages has produc'd in Italy, and which is 
writ in imitation of YVirgiPs Georgicks, 
was not fo happy in his Epick Poem of 
Joſeph Viceroy of Egypt, a fragment 
whereof 1s extant ; for this Poem 1s of a 
poor Genius, and low Charatter. Rox- 
ſard, who had a Talent for Lyrick Verſe 
in Scaliger*s Opinion, and who got Repu- 
tation by his Odes, fell ſhort extreamly 
in his Fraxciad, which is dry and barren 
throughout, and has nothing of an He» 
roick Ayre 1n 1t. 
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X V. 
U T tis not ſo much to diſcover its 
ſtrength, that we muſt know our 
Genius, as that we may be diligent to 
form it by the help of Art, and not go 
aſtray in the way we take to bring it to 
perfettion. *Twas thus that Horace, © 
whole Genizzs was capable of all things, 
chiefly applied himſelf to Satyr, by the 
inclination of his Natural Gazety, which 
made him rally ſo pleaſantly on all occa- 
fions. He had found in his Nature 
the ſeeds of this Character, which he 
afterwards cultivated with ſo much ſuc- 
ceſs: And what loftineſs he found in his 
Nature, he confined to Lyrick Poeſie, for 
which he had an inclination. For tho? 
he had a Genius for greater things, yet 
by a certain love of eaſe, which was na- 
tural to him, he only applied himſelf to 
the little, for that he was not of an hu- 
mour to ſtrain, or give himſelf trouble. 
Ovid finding in himſelf a capacity of ex+- 
preſſing things naturaily, left Heroick 
Verſe to write Elegies, in which he was 
more happy. Y:rg:l, who perceiv*d him- 
ſelf 
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{elf more ſtrong, and had a greater eleva- 
tion of Soul, took Trumpet in hand, and 
raiſed himſelf by his Eclogues, and Geor- 
gicks, as by ſo many ſteps to the moſt 
ſublime Character of Heroick Verſe. 
"Tis therefore by refleting a long time 
on a man's ſelf, and by continual ſtudy 
of his Nature, join'd with the care and 
exerciſe of Compoling, that he does ac- 
. compliſh his Gezizs, and arrives to per- 


fection. 


> iS & 


Othing can more contribute to this 

Perfection, than a Judgment pro- 
portion'd to the W:z ; for, the greater 
that the Wit is, and the more ſtrength 
and vigour that the imagination has to 
form theſe Idea's that enrich Poeſte, the 
more Wiſdom and Dt:ſcretion is requiſire 
to moderate that heat, and govern its 
natural Fury. For Reaſon ought to be 
much ſtronger than the Fancy, to diſcern 
how far the Tranſports may be carried. 
"Tis a great Talent to forbear fpeaking 
all one thinks, and to leave ſomething 
for others to empioy their "Thoughts, 
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'Tis not ordinarily known how far mat- | 
Ters ſhould be carried ; a man of an ac- 
Compliſh'd Genius ſtops regularly where 
he ought to ſtop, and retrenches boldly 
what ought to be omitted. ?Tis a great 
fault not to leave a thing when *tis well, | 
for which Apelles fo much blam*d Pro- | 
togenes, This moderation is the chara- 
Cter of a great Wit, the Vulgar under- 
ſtand it not; and (whatever 1s alledg*d | 
to the contrary) never any, ſave Homer 
and Virgil, had the diſcretion to leave 2 
thing when *twas well. 


X VII. 


His Natural Diſcernment, which | 

1s neceſlary for a Poet to accom- ! 

pliſh him, ought it ſelf to be improvd, | 
and to attain to perfection by the miniſtry |: 
of Art, without which, nothing exa& or | 
regular can be produc'd. A Poet that 
deſigns to write nothing but what is juſt | 
and accurate, above all things ought ro 
apply himſelf with great attention to the 
precepts of Ariſtotle, as the beſt Maſter 
that ever writ of this Art ; but becauſe 
his Method is nothing exaCt, though his 
Imat- 
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ter be ſolid, I rather attend his Rules, 
than the order in which he has left them. 
Horace, who was the firſt Interpreter of 
Ariſtotle, in his Book on this SubjeQ, has 
obſerv*d as little method, becauſe perad= 
| venture it was writ in an Epiſtle, whoſe 
CharaCtter ought to be free, and without 
conſtraint. This is what may be ſaid 
in ues of ſubjecting the Wit to 
Rules of Art, which the 1raliaz and 
Spaniſh Poets ſcarce ever were ac- 
| quainted withal: Hereafter follows what 


may be obſery*d in particular of this 
Art. 


X V III. 


H E Art of Poetry in general com- 
prehends the matters of which a 
| Poet treats, and the manner in which 
he handles them ; the #zvention, the 
, contrivance, the deſign, the proportion and 
ſymmetry of parts, the general diſpoſition 
of matters, and whatever regards the 
invention, belong to the matters of which 
this Art ought to treat. The Fable, 
the Manners, the Sentiments, the Words, 
the Figures; the Nambers, the Har- 
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mony, the Verſification regard the manner 
in which the matters are to be handled : 
So that the Art is (as it were) the 1z- 
#rument of the Genius, becauſe 1t con- 
tains eſſentially all the different parts 
which are employ*d in the — 
ment, So that thoſe who are fur- 
ni{h*d with a naked Wit only, and who, 
to be great Poets, relye principally on 

their Fancy, as Cavalier Marizo among 

the Italians, T heophile among the French ; | 
and thoſe likewiſe who place the ef- | 
fence of Poerry in big and pompous | 
words, as Statizs among the Latins, 

and Du Bartas among the French, are 

much miſtaken in their account, when | 
they aſpire to the glory of Poetry by {tuch 

feeble means. ( 


O_o a 


XIX. 


A Mong the particulars of this Art, | 

the Subject and Deſiex ought to | 

| have the firſt place, becauſe it is, as it } 
were, the firſt produttion of the Wit ; | 
and the deſign in a Poem is, what they 

call the Ordonnance in a Pifture, The 

great 
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great Painters only. are capable of a 
great deſign 1n their draughts, ſuch as a 
Raphael, a Fulins Romans, a Pouſſin, and 
only great Poets are capable of a 
great Subject in their Poetry. An indif- 
ferent Wit may forma vaſt deſign in his 
Imagination, but it muſt be an extraor- 
dinary Genius that can work this de- 
ſign, and faſhion it according to juſtneſs 
and proportion. For, *tis neceſſary that 
the ſame Spirit reign throughout, that 
all contr:ibutc to the ſame end, and that 
all the yarts bear a ſecret relation to 
each other, ail depend on this relation 
and alliance ; and this general deſign is 
nothing clie but the Form which a Poet 
gives to his Work. "This alſo is the moſt 


, difficult part, being the effect of an ac- 
compliſh'd Judgment; and becauſe Judg- 


ment 1s not the ordinary Talent of the 
French, tis generally in the contrivance 
of their deſign that their Poets are de- 
fective, and nothing is more rare among 
them, than a deſign that 1s great, juſt, 
and well conceived. They pretend ro 
be more happy in the Talents of Wit 
and Fancy, as likewis the Italians. The 
moſt perfte& deſign of all modern 'Po- 
ems, is that of A nothing more. com- 

E 3 plete 
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plete has appear*d in 1:aly, though great 
faults are in the conduCt of it. And the 
moſt judicious, the moſt admirable, the 
moſt perfe&t deſign of all Antiquity, 1s 
that of Virgil in tus Anerds ; all there 1s 
great and noble, all proportionable to 
the SabjefF, which is the eftabliſhment of 
the Empire of Rome, to the Heroe who 
is £neas, to the glory of Auguſtus and 
the Romans, for whom it was compos'd. 
Nothing is weak or defeCtive in the exe- 
cation, all there is happy, all is juſt, all 
1s perfect. But the ſovereign perfection 
of a defign, in the opinion of Horace, 
is to be ſimple, and that all turn on the 
ſame Centre. Which is ſo true, that 
even 1n little things, that is to ſay, inan. 
Eclogue, Elegy, Song, or Epigram, and 
in the meaneſt Compoſitions, there 
ought to be a juſt caſt, and that all of it 
turn on the ſame point, Ovzid did much 
Violence to himſelf to unite his Met a- 
morphoſes, and cloſe them in one deſign, 
in which he was not altogether fo hap- 
py, as afterwards in his Elegies, where 
well nigh always one may find a cer- 
tain T'ar», which binds the Deſign, and 
makes thereof a Work that is juſt by 
the dependance and relation of its 


Parts, 
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parts. In this the ancient Poets were 
always more exact than the modern; 
= _ wh the Modern e Son their 
Thoughts higgle prioggle, without an 
Ondis or Coles If there be de. 
ſign, ®tis never with that ſcrupulous U- 
nity, which is the principal Virtue that 
ſhould be predominant, to make it juſt 
and complete. I know there are a kind 
of Works, which, by the Quality of their 
CharaCter, ought to be writ with a free 
Air, without other deſign than that of 
writing things naturally, and withour 
conſtraint, ſuch are the Hymns of Orphe. 
us, Homer, Callimachus ; and ſuch are cer- 
tain Odes of Pindar, Anacreon, and Ho- 
race, that have no other Rule but En- 
thuſiaſm; and ſuch likewiſe are the 
moſt part of the Elegies of Tibullus and 
Propertius. But it muſt be granted, that 
thel are not the beſt and moſt beauti- 
ful; and who reflects on the Elegies of 
Ovid, ſhall always there perceive a ſe- 
cret turn which makes the deſign, and 
this is ordinarily the principal Beauty in 
theſe little Works of Verſe, as may be 
ſeen in moſt Epigrams of the Antholo- 
gy, in thoſe of Catalaus, in the correct 
Odes of Horace, and in the Phaleuſt- 
E 4 acks 
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acks of Bonefons, who within this Iaft 
Age, has writ in Latine Verſe with all 
the Softneſs and Delicacy poſſible. Thus 
every ſort of Poeſie ought to have its 
proportionable Defign ; a great Deſign, 
in great Poems ; and 1n little, a little De- 
ſign: But of this the ordinary Wits 
know nothing ; their Works, which 
generally are meer Productions of Ima- 
gination, have ſcarce ever any Deſign, 
unleſs. it be by chance. It muſt be the 
Work of an accompliſh*d Genius, to 
cloſe his Thoughts in a Deſign, whence 
reſults an Agreement and Proportion of 
parts, that makes the Harmony perfect, 


XR X. 


"HE Deſgn of a Poem muſt conſiſt 

'F# . of two Parts, of Truth, and of 

Fiction ; Truth is the Foundation, Fifti- 
on makes the Accompliihment. And Ar:- 
fotle calls tie mixture of theſe two, the 
Conſtitution of things: or the Fable, 
which is no other than the Subject of a 
Poem, as the Delign..or Fable of the 
Audrig 1n Terence, are. the Loves of 
Pamphilus and Glycerium, The Fable 
of 
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of Hippolitus in Euripides, is the Paſſion 
of Pheara for her Son-in-law ; this Paſ- 
ſion cauſes the Misfortunes of Hippoli- 
tus, and the Diſorders of Theſens's 
Houſe. The Fable of Homer's Thad is 
the Anger of Achilles, who by his pre- 
ſence, or by his abſence from the Greci- 
an Army , determines the good or il 
ſucceſs of all his party ; the Anger of 
this Prinee, which proceeds of the diſ- 
content he received. from Agamemnon, 
is the Truth of the Hiſtory, which is 
adorn'd with all the Epiſodes and Varie- 
ty of Adventures that enrich this Po- 
em: and the Poet fills not his Poem 
with that Variety of extraordinary E- 
vents, but to give delight ; which he 
could never perform, if he had nothing 
to ſay but Truth ; and he would never 
be regarded, if all were fabulous: 
therefore Hiſtory and Fidtion muſt . ne- 
ceſſarily enter the Compoſition of the 
Subject. 


W040 
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XXF. 


q __ divides the Fable , wich 
erves for Argument to x F.- » 
into {imple and compound. TÞ- : 
1s that which hath no Chane-. 
tune, as is the Prometheus of - To 
and the Hercules of Seneca. |; & <omme 
pound Fable ts that which hati a twrn 
trom bad Fortune to good, or from 
good to bad, as the Oedipus of Sopho- 
cls, And the Contrivance of eac| Fa- 
ble muſt have two parts, the I-trigue, 
and the Dzſcovery, The Intrigue em- 
broyls matters,cafting Troubles and Con- 
fuſion among the Aﬀairs. The Diſco- 
very remits all into a Calm again. What- 
ever goes before the Change of For- 
tune, 1s called rhe Intrigue ; all that 
makes the Change, or follows it, is the 
Diſcovery. The Intrigue in the Andro- 
mache of Euripides, is, That this Prin- 
ceſs, after ſhe had loſt Hefor her Huſ\- 
band, and ſeen her Father Priam mur- 
ther'd, the chief City of his Kmgdom 
burnt, became a Slave to Neoptolemus. 
Hermione, the Wite* of this Prince, 
prick'd 
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prick*d with Jealouſie againſt Androma- 
che, was minded to kill her. Menelans Fa- 
ther of Hermione, cauſes her with her 
Son A#yanax to be dragg*d to Execution ; 
this is the Intrigue. Now ſhe is reſcu'd 
from Death by- Tethys and Peleus, who 
prefer the Son to be King of the Molof- 
ſfians, and the Mother to be Queen by a 
Marriage with Helenus ; this is the Dz/- 
covery, And every Fable muſt have 
theſe two Parts, to be the Subjet of 
a juſt Poem, Thus Areas chac'd from 
his Country, ſpoiPd of all that he poſ- 
ſeſ&d, beaten by Tempeſts, wanderin 
from Coaſt to Coaſt, deſtitute of 
Succours, perſecuted by Juno, and the 
other Deities of her Cabal; After all 
theſe Diſgraces, became the Founder of 
the greateſt Monarchy in the World. 
This is the Fable of the /As+/d with its 
Intrigue, and its Diſcovery. And it is 
to be obſerv*d, that only by this Change 
of Fortune the Fable pleaſes, and has 
its Effect, in which the ſimple Fable 1s 
defeQtive in Ariſtotle's Opinion, becauſe 
it wants Variety. | 


XXII. 
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XXII. 


Able 1s ſo eſſential to Poetry, that 
there is no Poetry without it ; it 1s 

the form and the diſtinction ; for the 
Fable to a Poem, is what the Figure 1s to 
Marble in a Statue : but the Fable, be- 
ſides the two parts already mention'd 
that compole it, muſt yet have two qua- 
lities to be perfect ; it muſt be admira- 
ble, and it muſt be probable, By the firſt 
of theſe qualities it becomes worthy of 
admiration : and by the ſecond it be- 
comes worthy of belief. However ad- 
mirable the Fable be, 1t can have no ef- 
fect unleſs it be probable. The truth is, 
it ſtrikes the Soul, becauſe it 1s extraor- 
dinary, but it never enters, nor can make 
any impreſſion, by reaſon it appears i-- 
credible, Probability alone 1s too faint 
and dull for Poetry, and what 1s only ad- 
mirable 1s t00 dazling. ?Tis true, what- 
ever appears incredible, is ſtrongly re- 
LjÞ*'d by the curioſity of the People ; 
for the People, ſaith Syzeſias , deſpiſes 
whatever ſeems common and ordinary ; 
they love nothing but what is prodzgz- 
Os, 
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ous, but the Wiſe cannot endure what 
is incredible; the publick being com- 
pos'd of the one and the other, is de- 
lighted with what is admurable, ſo be, 
it 1s credible : therefore 1t moſt imports 
to know ſo to mingle theſe in ſuch a juſt 
Temperament as may pleaſe the Fancy 
without ſhocking the Reaſon ; but to 
learn this Secret, 1t muſt be known what 
it 1s to be admirable, and what it 1s to 
be probable. 


XX111. 


"THE admirable is all that which is 
againſt the ordinary courſe of Na- 
rure. 'The probable 15 what ever ſuits with 
common Opinion. , The changing of 
Niobe into a Stone, 1s an Event that holds 
of the admirable ; yet this becomes pro- 
bable, when a Deity, to whoſe power this 
change was poſſible, is engag*d. Areas, 
in the 'Tweltth Book of the /AEzeid, lifts, 
by himſelf, « ſtone, that Ten Men could 
ſcarce remove ;, this Prodigy 1s made pro- 
bable by the aſſiſtance of the Gods that 
took his part againſt Trzus, But moſt 
part of thoſe that make Yerfe, by too 


great 
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great a Paſſion they have to create Ad- 
miration, take not ſufficient care ro tem- 
per it with probability. Againſt this Rock 
moſt ordinarily fall the Poers, who are 
too eaſily carried to ſay incredible things, 
that they may be adnirable. Thus Ho- 
er, in the Fifteenth Book of his 1/ad, 
makes Stentor*s V oice more loud than that 
of Fifty men. And Virgil makes a Bough 
of Gold togrow on a Tree, in the Sixth of 
his Azeias And Boreas demands of AMv- 
tas, inthe Argonauticks of Valerius Flac- 
cas, the permiiſion to deſtroy the Ship of 
the Argonautes, where his two Sons Ze - 
thus and Calais were embark*d. Almoſt 
all the ancient Poets, however judici- 
ous otherwiſe, have been guilty of this 
Fault ; not to ſpeak of the modern, and 
eſpecially Ario#o, for that Hippogrife or 
winged Horſe of Roger, thoſe Giants, thoſe 
Monfters, that conderfad Ring of Angeli- 
ca ; Which renders her inviſible , the 
Combats of Marfiſa , Bradamarte, and 
Ohmpia, and all the bravery of that Sex, 
which he makes valiant in War, contra- 

to their natural timidity ; thoſe Vi- 
' Bn Enchantments , and prodigious Ad- 
ventures, are like the vain imaginati- 
ozs of a ſick Brain, and are pitied by all 

| men 
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men of Sexſe, becauſe they have no 
colour of {kefthood. The ſame Judg- 
ment muſt be pronounc'd of the other 
Italian an1 Spaniſh Poets, who ſuffer 
their Wits to ramble in the Romaentick 
way : *tis too great Honour to call them 
Poets, they are for the moſt part but 
Rhimeiters, 


XXIV. 


Eſides, that probability ſerves to 
give credit to whatever Poeſie has 

the moſt fabulous ; it ſerves alſo to give, 
to whatever the Poet ſaith , a greater 
luſtre and air of Perfetion, than Trath 
it ſelf cando, though probability 15 but 
the Copy. For Tr«th repreſents Things 
only as they are, but oy renders 
them as they ought to be. Truthis well 
nigh always defe&ive, by the mixture of 
particular Conditions that compole it. 
Nothing is brought into the World 
that is not remote from the perfe&#ion of 
its des from the very birth. Originals 
and Models are to be ſearch'd for in pro- 
bability , and in the aniverſal principles of 
Things, where nothing that 1s _— 

an 
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and ſingular enters to corrupt them; for 
this Reaſon the Portratts of Hiſtory are 
leſs perfe&t than the Portratts of Poeſie ; 
and Sophocles who in his os re- 
preſents Mex as they ought to be, is, in 
the Opinion of Ari/tor/e, to be prefer?d 
before Euripides, who repreſents Men 
as really they are ; and Horace makes leſs 
account of the Leſſons of Crantor and 
Chryſippus, for the manners, than of thoſe 
of Homer. 


XXV. 


Fter the Deſign or Fable, Ariſtotle 
places the Marzers for the ſecond 

Part ; he calls the Mazzers the Cauſe of 
the A#ton, for it is from theſe that a 
Man begins to A&. Achilles retires from 
the Grecian Army in Homer, becauſe he 
is diſcontent. A-neas 1n Virgil carries his 
gods into Italy, becauſe he 1s prous. Me- 
dea kills her Children in Sexeca, becauſe 
ſhe is revereeful; ſo the Manners are, 
as it were, the fir/# Springs of all Humane 
Afﬀions, The Painter draws Faces by 
their Features ; but the Poet repreſents 
the Minds of Men by their Manners : 
' and 
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and the moſt general Rule for painting 
the Mazzers, is to exhibit every perſon 
in his proper CharaFer. A Slave, with 
baſe Thoughts, and ſervile Inclinations. 
A Prince, with a liberal Heart, and air 
of Majeſty. - A Soldter, fierce, inſolent, 
ſurly , inconſtant. An old Man, co- 
vetous, wary, jealous. ?Tis in deſcri- 
bing the Manrers that Terence truumphed 
overall the Poets of his time, 1g Yarro's 
Opinion, for his perſons are never 
found out of their Charafers. He ob- 
{ſerves their Manzers 1n all the Niceties 
and Rigours of decorum, which Homer 
himſelf has not always done, as ſome 
pretend. Loxginu: cannot endure the 
Wounds, the Adulteries, the Hatred, and 
all the other Weakneſſes to which he 
makes the gods obnox1ous, contrary to 
their Charatter. Philoſtratus finds much 
to object againſt his portratts ; but Ju- 
ſtin Martyr excuſes him, alledging, That 
he took theſe Notions from Orphews, and 
that he had follow*d the Opinion that 
publickly prevaiPd in thoſe days. 
However it be, it may be granted, that 
Homer has not treated the Gods with 
all the Reſpe&t due to their condition. 
Ariſtotle condemns Euripiges for intro- 
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ducing Mezalippa to ſpeak too much like 
a Philoſopher of the Set of Anaxagoras, 
whoſe Opinions were then new in his 
rime, Theoz the Sophiſt cannot endure 
the unſcaſonable Diſcourſes of Hecaba 
on her Misfortunes, in the ſame Au- 
thor. Sophocles makes Oedjprzs too weak 
and low-ſpirited in his Exile, after he had 
beſtow?d on him that Charafer of Con- 
ſtancy and Reſolution before Is Dil- 
orace, Seneca, for his part, knows no- 
thing of the Mazzers. Ne 1s a fine 
Speaker, who is eternally uttering pret- 
ry Sayings, bur is in no wiſe Natural in 
what he ipcaks, and whatever perſons 
he makes to ſpeak, they always have 
the Mecn of Actors. The Azee/:ca of 
Ariofto 1s too immodeſt. The Armiad 
of Taffo 15 too free and 1impudent ; theſe 
two Poets rob Women of their Cha- 
rafter, which is Modelty, Rzzalado is 
{oft and efteminate in the one, Orlanas 
5s roo tender and paſhonate in the 
other, Theſe weakneſſes in no wiſe 
agree with Heroes; they are degraded 
from the NVob/enefi of their Condition, to 
make them guilty of Folly. The ſove- 
re1zn Rule for treating of Maxzers, is to 
copy them after Narwre, and above all; 

0 
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to {tudy well the Het of May, to know 
how to diſtinguiſh all its Motions, 'Tis 
this which none are acquainted with : 
The Heart of Maz 1s an Abyſ,where none 

can found the bottom : It is a Myſtery, 
which the molt quick-ſighted cannot 
pierce into, and in which the moſt cun- 
ning are miſtaken ; at the worſt the 
Poet 15 oblig*d to ſpeak of Manzers accor- 
ding to the common Opinion. 4jax muſt 
be repreſented grium, as Sophocles ; Po- 
lyxexa and Ipvigentia generous, as Euripides 
has repr elented them. Fically, rhe 
Mazzers mult be proportionable ro the 
Aze, tothe Sex, to the £alzty, to the 
Employzcat, and to the For:#ne of the 
perſons : and it 1s particuturly in the 
Second Book of Ariſtotle's Rhetorich, and 
in Hozace's Book of Poetry, that this Se- 
cret may be learr'd; whatever agrees 
Not with his pricipes, is falle + Nothing 
tolerable can be pertornv'd in Poetry with- 
out this Kyowledee, and with ir all bc- 
comes admirable. And Horace in that 
place of his Book of Poetry, where he 
makes diſtintion of Ages to draw their 
portracts, affirms, That *tis only by th= 
repreſentation of Manners that any can have 
ſucceſs on the $za2e ; for there all is friwvo- 
los, 11 the Manzers be not obſerv'd. 
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XX VI. 


'HE third part of the Art conſiſts 

in the Thoughts or Sentiments, 
which are properly the expreſſions of the 
Manners, as Words are the expreſſions of 
the Thoughts. Their office, ſaith Ariſtotle, 
is to approve or diſlike, to ſtir or to calm the 
paſſions, to magnifie or diminiſh things. 
Thus Polyxena in the Hecaba of Enrip:- 
des, cannot approve the Thoxghts of her 
Mother, which directed her to throw 
her ſelf at the Feet of Ulyſſes to move 
him to pity, who demanded her in the 
name of the Grec/az Army to be facri- 
fic'd, for Virtue inſpir'd this generous 
Princeſs with other Sextiments. ?Tis thus 
that Drances in Virgil amplifies (at the 
Council of King Latinrs) the danger, 
the injuſtice, the 11] conſequences of the 
War they wag'd with A<xeas, being fear- 
ful and cowardly : and that Tarnus con- 
futes ſo ſtrongly the Sentiments of this 
Speaker, being himſelf valiant, and a 
deſpiſer of Dangers. Thoughts muſt not 
only be conformable to the Perſons ro 
whom they are given, but likewiſe to 
the 
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the SabjefF treated of ; that 1s to ſay, 
on great Subjefs are required great 
Thoughts, as thoſe of Evadze 1n the Sup- 
pliants of Euripides ; there this Queen, 
after the death of her Husband Capaxe- 
5, may be ſeen to expreſs all the ex- 
tremity of her Grief, by force of a Sor- 
row, the moſt gezerous that ever was ; 
her AMiCtion oppreſles her, without ex- 
torting from her one word that betrays 
any thing of weakneſſ, The Greet Po- 
ets are full of theſe great Thoughts : and 
it 15 much by this greatzeſ\ of their Sex- 
timents, that they are particularly ſiena- 
liz?d in their Works. Demetrius and 
Longinus perpetually propoſe them for 
Models to thoſe who ſtudy the ſublime 
Style; and it is in theſe great Originals 
that our modern Poets ought to conſult 
Nature, to learn how to raiſe their Wizs, 
and be lofty. We may flatter our ſelves 
with our Wit, and the Genizs of our 
( the French) Nation; but our Soul 
is not enough exalted to frame great 
I1dea*s, we are bulied with petty Subjects, 
and by that means it is that we prove ſo 
cold in the great ; and that in our Works 
{ſcarce appears any ſhadow of that /ab- 
lime Poeſie, of which the ancient Poets 

F ; have 
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have left ſuch excellent Models, and a- 
bove all Hemer and Virgil; for great 
Poetry muſt be clad and ſuſtain'd 
by grea? Thoughts, and great Sentiments, 
but theſe we ordinarily want, either be- 
cauſe our Wi 15 too much limited, or 
becaule we take not care to exerciſc ON 
important Matters, Thus we are Jow 

on high Subjetts, For example, how 
feeble are we, when we ſpeak of the 
Ccn queſts of a Nzzg ? our Pocts make 
For EXPromnons ſwell, to ſupply the 

Vane of zoble Sexiiments : but it 18 not 0N- 
Me rhe GreazzeſS of the Sebjects, and the 
1 ovzhts that give this air of majcity to 


Poerry , there is likewiſe requircd /ofty 
IWoras, 2nd zoble Expreſſions, 


AXAVIL. 
FT! HE laſt part is the Expreſſion, and 


—_ wh atever regards the Language ; It 
muſt 1 - we hve qualities, to have all the 
PerteStion Poe; 'ry demands: it mult bc 
£2: g. Ce C47 - EX! UT! 14 » ſplendid te ) and HUMES 
OY, he | Lazguage mult in the hrit 
lace be eat, and have nothing irmpiire Or 
rb at 7 be thouz!: one may ſpeak 


what 
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what 15 great, zoble, and admirable, all i” 
deſpicable and odious, it the purity be 
wanting: the greateſt 7 houghts in the 
World have not any Grace, if the coz- 
ftruftion be detective. This parity of 
Writing is of late fo {trongly eſtzbliſh- 
ed among the French, that he muit be 
very hardy, that will make /erſe in an 
Age 10 delicate, unlels he underitand rhe 
Toazue perfectly. Secondiy , the Laz- 
guage mult be clear, that it may be iatel- 
ligible, for one of the greateſt Faults in 
Diſcourſe is obſcurity: in this Camoens, 
whom the Portxgzeſe call their Vergtl, is 
cxtreamly blameable ; tor his // In are 
lo obſcure, that they may paſs for Mj- 
ſteries : and the Thowehts of Dante are 
lo profound, that much Art is requir'd to 
dive 1nto them. Poetry demands a more 
clear Air, and what is leſs incomprehen- 
ſible, The third quality 1s, that it be 
vatural , without affetation , according 
to Rules of decorum, and good ſenſe, Sru- 
died Phraſes, a too florid Style, fine Words, 
Terms ſtrain'd and remote, and all extra- 
ordinary Expreſſions axe inſupportable to 
the true Poeſie ; only Simplicity pleaſes, 
provided it be /u{taiz'd with Greatneſs 
and Majeſty : but this Simplicity 1s not 

4 known 
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known, except by great Souls, the little 
Wits underſtand nothing of it ; *tis the 
Mafter-piece of Poeſie, and the Charatter 
of Homer and Virgil, The Ignorant 
hunt after Wit, and fine Thoughts, becauſe 
they are ignorant. The Language muſt 
be lofty and ſplendid, which is the fourth 
quality, for the common and _— 
zerms arenot proper for a Poet, he nu 

. uſe words that partake nothing of the 
baſe and vulzar, they muſt be xoble and 
magnificent ; the Expreſſions ſtrove, the 
Colours /zvely, the Draughts bold : his 
D1ſcourſe muſt be ſuch as may equal the 
greatneſs of the 1dea*'s of a Workman, 
who 15 the Creator of his Work. The 
fifth quality, is that it be »umerons, to 
uphold that greatzefſ and air of majeity 
wich reigns throughout in Poeſie, and 
to expreis all the force and dignity of 
the grea? things it ſpeaks: terms that 
go off roundly from the Mouth , and 
that fill the Ears, are ſufficient to render 
all admirable, as Poeſie requires, But 
this is not enough that the Expreſſions 
be ftately and great, there muſt Iikewiſe 
be heat and wvehemence : and above all, 
there muſt ſize throughout the Dil- 
courſe a certain grace and delicacy , 
FOE which 
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which makes the principal Or»ament, and 
moſt univerſal Beauty. 


XX VIII. 


T may be affirm'd, that never Per- 
ſon in any Language poſleſs'd all theſe 
qualities in ſuch eminent degree, as Ho- 
mer ; he is the firſt Model a Poet muſt 
propoſe to himſelf to write as he ought ; 
for never perſon writ more purely, nor 
more zxat#rally than he : *tis he alone that 
ever found the ſecret of joyning to the 
parity of Style all the ſublimity and great- © 
eſs that Heroick Poeſie 1s capable of ; for 
this reaſon, Longinws always propoſes 
him as the moſt juſt and exatt Rule for 
the ſublime Style, It was formerly on 
this Original, that Exphrazor form?d his 
Idea for drawing the Image of "ret for 
that he might be more ſucceſsful there- 
in, he travelPd to Athens to conſult a 
Profeſſor that read Homer to his Scho- 
lars; upon the deſcription the Poet 
gives in the Firſt Book vf his 1/ad, of a 
Jupiter with black Eye-brows, a brow co- 
ver?d with Clouds, and a Head envirowd 
with all that majeſty has moſt zerrible, this 
Painter 
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Painter. made a Portraft that after was 
the Wonder of is Age", as Appion the 
Grammarian has reported. The ſame 
hapned to Phidias in that admirable Sta- 
tue of Jupiter he made, after the Model 
he found 1n the ſame place in Homer, as 
Fuitathius affirms. And one of the moſt 
famous Painters of this Age, made Hb- 
mer be read to him to heighten his Fan- 
cv, when he diſpos*'d himſelf to draw. 
The ſame judgment is to be made of the 
Expreſſions of Virgil , eſpecially in his 
Geortchs, 


XXIX. 
T H E /oftinefs of Expreſſion 1s 10 1m-+ 


portant, that for the. attaining it, 

*tis not enough to propale Homer and 
Virgil, it muſt be ſearch'd in Pindar, in 
Sophocles, in Exripzdes; and it mult be 
had in grave and ſer: Subjetts, that, 
of themſelves, are capable to furniſh 
with great T howghts,as the great T bought s 
are capable to furniſh with zob/e Expreſ- 
(ions. But the way to heighten Diſcour ſe, 
faith Ari/fotle, is to make good uſe of Me- 
taphors, 4d #9 wraer ſtand perfectly their 
Natare, 
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Nature, that they may not be © 
abas'd : and he adds in the © 222: 
ſame place, That this diſcernment is the 
mark of an excellent Wit ; and becauſe, 
as faith Quintihan, this loftt- _ | 
neſs which is aimed at by the gorghnies 207 
boldneſs of a Metaphor , ix dangerous, 
inſomuch that it comes nigh to Raſhnels ; 
Ariitotle rauſt be conſulted on this mat- 
ter, to employ them with Diſcretion, as 
Virgil has done : who, treating of Bees, 
in the Fourth Book of his Georgicks, 
that he might heighten the careſs of 
his Szbjett, ſpeaks not of them but in 
Met aphorical Terms, of a Court, of Legi- 
ons, of Armies, of Combats , Dircpa 
Fields, Kzngs, Captains, Souldiers : and 
by this admirable Art, forms a moble 
Image of the loweit Subjeft; for after 
all, they are ſtill but F/zes. Finally, the 
Poet muſt above all things know what 
Eloguence has of Art and Method for 
the uſe of Figures: for it is only b 
the Figures that he gives force to the Pal- 
ſions, /eftre to the Diſcourſes, weight to 
the Reaſons, and makes delightful all he 
ſpeaks. *Tis only by the molt lively 
Fienres of Eloquence that all the Emo- 
tions of the Sou! become fervent and 


paſlt- 
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paſſionate : Natare muſt be the onely 
Guide that can be propog'd in the uſe of 
theſe Figares and Mezaphors, and muſt 
therefore be well underſtood, that it 
may be trac'd and follow*d withour 
miſtake ; for no Portraicts can be drawn 
that have Reſemblance without it, and 
all the Images that Poetry employs 1n ex- 
preſſing it ſelf, are falſe, unleſs they be 


aatural. 


XXX. 


UT this ſublime Stile 1s the Rock to 

the mean Wits : they fly out in too 

vaſt and boiſterous Terms, from what is 
natural, when they endeavour to be high 
and lofty. For this hanghty and pom- 
pos kind of Speech becomes vain and cold, 
if not ſupported with great Thoughts ; 
and the great Words that are indiſcreet- 
If affeited to ___— the Diſcourſe, tor 
the moſt part on i make a Noiſe. "The 
Emperor Nero, who had the Worm in his 
Head, and conceited himſelf a Wir, ran 
into this Charafer with that Extrava- 
gance, that he became a SubjeCt of Raz/- 
lery to the Satyriſts of his Time. Stati- 
Us, 
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5, Who had a better Gexizs, would imi- 
tate this kind of writing in his Poems, 
by an Afﬀedtation of great Words, and 
ſwelling Expreſſions : but ſeeing he ſwells 
into Fuſtiaz, he fills the Ears without 
touching the Heart ; and all thoſe uni- 
verſally, who in the declize of the Em- 
pire affected to be /ofty, and wanted 
Wit, by a too great Bolaneſs of Language, 
became obſcure, as Perſius in his Satyres : 
or cold and: flat, as Valerius Flaccus in 
his Argozanticks : or fell into the Impro- 
pricty, as Sidonius Apollizaris, and the ' 
others. For the moſt eſſential Vertue 
of Speech, next to the Clearxeſs and Pey- 
ſpicutty, 1s, that it be chaſte and modeſt, 
as Demetrius Phalerius obſerves ; There 
muft be ( Aaith he ) a Proportion betwixt 
the Words and the things : and nothing is 
more ridiculous, than to handle a friwo- 
lous Subjeft ina ſublime Stile ; for what- 
ſoever 1s diſproportionate, 1s either alto- 
gether falſe, or at the leaſt, is zrifling 
and childiſh. This by Socra- 
tes is objetted to the Sophi/t 
Gorgias Leontinus, whom he picaſant- 
ly plays upon for affefting to ſpeak per- 
ty things with a great and ſolemn Mee. 
Moſt Frexch Poets tall into this Yice, for 
want 


Plut. Georg, 
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want of Genizs; their Verſes wher© 
Logick is much negleed, moſt com” 
wonly, are either Pedantary or Nonſenſe. 
Sholud I cite Examples, there would be 
no end, Dubartzs and Roxſard, who 
would heighten their Conceits with 
great Words after their Faſhion, co 
p61nded according to the manner of the 
Creek, and of which the Frexch Tongue 
1s not capabic, were guilty of Impro- 
pricty, and made themſelves barba? ores ; 
who {ucceeded them , committed the 
ſame Fault. Malherb was the firſt that 
jourd Purity to rhe lofty Stile 3 but being 
the Begizner, he could not carry 1t to 
Perfe(t:0z, there 1s good ſtore of Proſe 
amongit his-I/erſe. Theophile, who tol- 
low*d him, by too great AﬀeCtation of 
the eaſe Stile, degenerated into 7rifi;zg 
and prerility : the truth 1s, the Founda- 
tion of his Character was a luxuriaint 
Fancy, rather than a fruitful Wit, The 
Pharſale of Brebeuf corrupted after- 
wards much of the Youth, who were 
dazzled art the Pomp of is Verſe. ?Tis 
true, they have Splerdour : but after all, 
whatever ſeerd great and ſublime in 
this Poem, when *ris view*'d pear hand, 
will not paſs with the intelligent, bur 

for 
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for a falſe Luſtre full of AﬀeQation. 
The ſmall Wits were tranſported with 
the Noiſe this Poem made formerly, 


which ar the bottom has nothing in 
it natural. 


XXX1. 


| F late ſome have fallen into ano- 

ther Extremity , by a too ſcru- 
pulous Care of Parity of Language : they 
have begun to take from Poeſte all its 
Nerves, and all its Majeſty, by a too ti- 
merons Reſervednels, and falſe Modeſty, 
which ſome thought to make the Cha- 
raFer of the French Tongue, by rob- 
bing it of all thole wiſe and judiciors 
Boldneſſes that Poeſſe demands : they 
would retrench, withour reaſon, the 
Uſe of Metaphors, and of all thoſe F:- 


enres that give Life and Luſtre to the 


Expreſſions : and ſtudy to confine all 
the Excellency of this admirable Art 
within the Bounds of a pare and correct 
Diſcourſe, without expoſing it to the 
Danger of any high and bold Flighr. 
The Guſ# of the Age, which lovd 
Purity ; the Women, who naturally are 


mode{t, 
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modeſt, the Court,” which then had 
{ſcarce any Commerce with the Great 
Men of Antiquity, through their ordi- 
_ nary Antipathy to regghrs 3 and the 
general Tenorance in the Perſons of Qua- 
lity, gave Reputation to this way of 
Writing : But nothing more authori- 
zed it, than the Verſes of YVorture and 
Sarazia, the Metamorphoſis of the Eyes 
of Phillis into Stars, the Temple of 
Death, the Eclogues of Lane, and ſome 
other Works of that Charaer, that 
came abroad at that time with a ſuc- 
ceſs which diſtinguiſh*d them from the 
Vulzar. In this way they were. polzte, 
and writ good Sexſe ; and it agreed 
with the Gu/# of the Age, and was 
follow*d : and who ſucceeded therein, 
would make a new kind of Refixe- 
ment in Poetry; as if the Art conſiſted 
onely in the Purity and Exad#neſs of 
Language. This indeed pleaſed well, 
and was much to the Advantage of 
Women that had a mind to be tampering 
and writing in Verſe ; they found it their 
Concern to give Yogue to this kind of 
Writing, of which they were as capable 
as the moſt part of Men ; for all the Se- 
cret was no more but to make ſome lit- 

tle 


| 
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tle eaſie Verſes, in which they were con- 
tent, if they could cloſe ſome kind 
of Delicateneſs of ſweet and paſſionate 
Thoughts, which they made the Eſſeace 
of Poetry. The ill fortune is, Horace was 
not of their mind; It 7 not enorgh 
( faith he) to write with parity to make 
a Poet : he muſt have other Qzal/:tzes, But 
there are now //vizg, Authors, of a more 
ſtrong and noble Genius than thoſe I have 
mention*d ; who, at this day, let us ſee 
in their Works, that Purity of Language 
may be join'd with Greatneſs of Thoughts, 
and with all the Elevation, whereof Hc- 
roick Poeſie can be capable ; but there 1s 
not in the French Tongue any Work, 
whercin is ſo much Poetry, as in the Po+ 
em of Saint Loxis; yet the Author + is 
not reſerved enough , he gives his Wt 
roo much Scope, and his Farcy always 
carries him too far. 


G XXXII, 
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XRXRI1T. 


U T examining well,one ſhall find 

that Heroick Poetry is not ſo much 
in uſe among the Frexch, as ſome would 
perſwade us ; either by the application of 
them to /:ttle and frivolous Subjefts, or 
by a natural difficulty in them , which 
chan and ſuffers them not to riſe in the 
Matters of which they treat : or by 
reaſon they want a Genizs for that Cha- 
racer they ought to bear ; or that, in 
effect, their Models are defeQtive. He 
is but capable of very little, who go- 
verns himſelf, and is direQted only by 
the modern Poems ; whereas nothing no- 
ble and ſublime can be made without con- 
ſulting the Arciexts, The preateſt 
flights of Latin Poetry ate in ſome certain 
excellent places of VirgiPs Georgicks and 
every where in his A£zeid, that are ca- 
pable of great Figures, The modern La- 
ttz Poets afford but few ; moſt whereof 
have only copied Virgi's Phraſes, with- 
out expreiling his Spirit. Fracaſtorius, 
/:a4a, Cardinal Saaolet, Sannazarins , 
have ſome zoxches of that n9b!e Air, but 


nor 
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not many : they fall and return again to 
their own Gezxius, when they have 
ſtrain*d a little to reach that of Vire : 
and amidſt the vain Efforts of a ſervile 
imitation, there continually eſcapes from 
them ſome ſtrokes of their own matu- 
ral Spirit, It may be aftirm'd likewiſe, 
that the beſt 2oderx Poets have the ad- 
vantage more by their Words, than by 
their Thoughts : what they ſay, would 
be very little worth, were it deveſted of 
the Expreſſion. 


XXXII1I. 


TFT HE moſt important and moſt ne- 
ceſſary part for a Poet, to make 
him ſucceed well on high Subjetts, is to 
know well to diitingu;h what there is 
of beautiful and pr in Nature, that 
he may form thereof perperual Images : 
for Poetry is an Art where every thing 
{hould pleaſe. It is not enough to ex- 
hibit Natare, which in certain places 1s 
rude and unpleaſant ; he muſt chooſe in 
her what is beautiful, from what is not : 
She has her ſecret Graces in Subjedts which 
he muſt diſcover. How clear-ſighted 

G 2 muſt 
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muſt a Poet be, to diſcern what to 
chooſe, and what to refufe, without mi- 
ſtaking, that he may avoid the Object 
that will not pleaſe, and retain what will ? 
Nicander, Aratas, Lucretizes, 1n the De- 
ſcription they have made of zatural things, 
wanted this admirable Secret, which Vir- 
gil afterwards found out : He had the 
Art to give. Delight whilit he i»ſtradted 
by the pleaſant Images, and molt exquz- 
ſite ſtrokes of Poetry , which adorz his 
Georgicks, and ſweetea the harſhneſs of 
thoſe Precepts he gives on a Sabjed, in it 
ſelf auſtere and flat, It 1s true, Lacre- 
tins has beautiful Drawghts, and Virgil un- 
deritood well to copy them, without lo- 
ſing ought of their PerfeEtion, becauſe 
he had a Judgment to diſcern them ; 
which knowledge cannot be attain'd, 
but by a long Commerce with the good 
Authors of Antiquity, whoſe Works are 
the only 77ue ſources, whence theſe Riches 
{o neceſſary to Poetry may be drawn, 
and whence 1s derived that good ſerſe, 
and that juſt driſcernment which diſtin- 
guiſhes the :rue from the falſe in natural 
i3eauties :; and a Poet that harh found in 
his Works thele happy Hits, which are 
born to pleaſe, may rejoyce as much as the 

Workman 
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Workman that hath found a precrors 
Jewel. It is not, but by the help of his 
Genius, that he finds theſe Beauttes, and 
they are made by the tarz given to the 
things he writes, 


XXXI1IV. 


Here 1s a particular Ryetorick for 

 . Poetry, which the modern Poets 
ſcarce underſtand at all; this Art con- 
ſiſts in diſcerning very preciſely what 
ought to be ſaid figaratively, and what 
to be ſpoken ſimply : and in knowing 
well where Ornament 15 requir'd, and 
where not. Taſſo underſtood not well 
this Secret, he 15 too 7rim and too polite 
in places, where the gravity of the Sub- 
jet demanded a more ſimple and ſeri- 
ors Style: As for example, where Tax- 
cred comes near the Tomb of Clorinda, 
he makes the unfortunate Lover , who 
came from ſlaying his Miſtrels, ſpeak 
points, inſtead of expreſſing his Sorrow 
zaturally, he commits this tault 1n many 
other places, Gaarini in his Paſtor Fidd, 
and Borarelli in his Phillis, arc often guil- 
ty of this Vice, they alwayes think 
3 rattier 
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rather to ſpeak things wittily, than na- 
turally : this is the moſt ordinary Rock 
to mean Wits, who ſuffer their Faxcy to 
flye out after the pleaſing Images _ find 
intheir way : they ruſh into the deſcri- 
ptions of Groves, Rivers, Fountains, and 
Temples, which Horace calls Childiſh in 
his Book of Poeſie. ?Tis only the Ta- 
lent of great Men to know to feat, and 
to be ſilent; to be florid , and to be 
plain; to be lofty, and to be /ow; to uſe 
Figures, and to ſpeak ſimply; to mingle 
Fiction and Ornament as the Subjedt re- 
quires : Finally, to manage all well in 
his Sabjett, without pretending to give 
delight, where he ſhould only znſtrut, 
and without r///ze 1n great Thoughts, 
where zatural and common Sentiments are 
required ; a ſimple Thought 1n its proper 
place, is more worth than all the moſt 
exquiſite Words and Wit out of ſeaſon. 
Fancy which 1s all the M/i# of common 
Writers, apprehends not this ; this Diſ- 
cerament and this particular Ryetorick, 
which is proper to Poetry, 1s a pure effeft 
of the Judgment. 


XRXRXY, Yet 
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XXXV. 


E T 1s there in Poetyy as in other 

Arts, certain things that cannot be 
expreſſed, which are (as it were) My#e- 
7ies, There are no Precepts to teach the 
hidden Graces, the inſenfible Charms, and 
all that ſecret power of Poetry which paſſes 
to the Heart,as there 15 no method to teach 
to pleaſe,tis a pureeffect of Nature. How- 
ever, Nature alone can never pleaſe regu- 
larly , unleſs in the ſmall Compoſitions : 
there muſt be the aſſiſtance of Ar? to ſuc- 
ceed well in the great Poems. *Tis by this 
help that a Ger a little cultivated, ſhall 
range his Thoughts in that admirable or- 
der which makes the greateſt Beauty in 
the produttions of Wzt : By this order 
every thing becomes delightful, becauſe, 
as Horace faith, *tis in its place ; but this 
is the work of Tudgment, as Invention the 
work of Imagination ; and this Order that 
keeps all. right, and without which the 
moſt beautiful become deform*d, is a my= 
ftery bur little known to moaern Poets 


G 4 XXXV1I. Next 
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Ext to Order, the greateſt delight 
of Poetry comes from the Manzers, 
and from the Paſ/ons, when they are 
well handled. If oz would have Ap- 
plauſe, laith je ro the Poets, learn 
well ro diſtinguiſh the Manners of every 
Aae, and the Charadters proper to them in 
eexeral ard ta particelar, It was by this 
great Secret that Mcpanaer got that high 
Repurarion at A: Pens, as appears by the 
Feſtimony of Platarch, and that Terence 
fo exceeding My pleaſed the Romans ; 
never Poet better underſtood the Man- 
mers, than theſe two. - Plato affirms, in 
the N; inth Book of his Commonmwea!ty, 
that Homer had prrticularly ſignaltz2d 
himſelf by the Marzcrs of Men which 
he had deſcribed in his Poems to the 
life. But that I may not repeat whar 
hata been ſaid in the Twenty fifth Re- 


” 
bt 


fiecF:oz, I pri oceed to the PaJtias which 
give no leis Grace to Poetry than the 
Aixzncrs : When the Poet has found rhe 
Art to make them move by their zatu- 
ral Springs. HFiinout the Paſlions all is 
coid 
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cold and flat in the Diſcourſe, ſaith Quin- 


tilian : for they are, as it were, the Soul 
and Life of it ; bur the ſecret is. to ex- 
preſs them according to the ſeveral E- 
ſtates and difterent Degrees from their 
birth : and in this Diſtinction conſiſts all 
the Delicacy, wherewith the Paſ/ions are 
to be handled, to give them that Cha- 
rater which renders them admirable by 
the ſecret motions they impreſs on the 
Soul, Hecuba in Euripides falls into a 
Swourd on the Stage, the better to ex- 
preſs all the weight of her Sorrow that 
could not be repreſented by Words. But 
Achilles appears with too much Calm- 
neſs and Tranquillity at the Sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, defignd tor him in Marriage 
by Agamemnon : his Grief has Expreſſi- 
ons too little ſuiting to the natural I:pe- 
euoſity of his Heart, Clytemneitra much 
better preſerves her Charader, ſhe dif- 
covers all the Paſſion of a Morher in the 
loſs of a Daughter ſo lovely as was this 
#afortunate Princeſs, whom they were 
about to ſacrifice , to appeaſe the Gods : 
and Agamemnon generoutly lays aſide 
the tenderneſs of a Father, to take, as he 
ought, the Sentiments of a Kzng ; he neg- 
Izfted his own intercit, to provide for 

the 
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the publick. Seneca, 1o little nataral as 
he is, cmits not to have of theſe ſtrokes 
that diſtinguiſh the Paſſion, as that of 
Phedra in the ſecond AEt of his Hippo- 
litus ; for ſhe afteQts a negligence of her 
Perſon, and conſidered 1t as not very 
proper to pleaſe a Hunter, wao hated Or- 
nament and Neatneſs. ?Tis finally this 
exact Diſtinfion of the different De- 
grees of Paſſion, that 1s of moſt Effect 
in Poetry : for this gives the Drayzht of 
Nature, and 1s the moſt znfallible Spring 
tor moving the Soul ; but it is good to 
obſerve that rhe moſt ardext and lively 
Paſſions become cold and dead, if they 
be not well managed, or be not in 
their place. The Poet muſt judge when 
there muſt be a Calm, and when there 
mult be Trouble; for nothing is more 
ridiculous, than Pafſio» out of ſeaſon. 
But 1t 15 not enough to move a Paſſion 
by a notable Incident, there muſt be Art 
to condudt it, 1o far as it ſhould go; for 
by a Paſſion that is imperfeft and abor- 
t:Ve, the Soul of the Spe&ator may be 


ſbakez ; but this is not enough, it muſt 
be raviſh'd, 


XXX VIT, 
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XXX VII 


Eſides the Graces that Poetry finds 
in diſplaying the Manners and the 
Paſſions : there 1s a certain I know not 
what in the Numbers, which is under- 
ſtood by few, and notwithſtanding gives 
great Delight in + Poetry. Homer hath 
excelled generally all the Poets by this 
Art; whether the Nature of his Lan- 
guage was favourable to him, by the Ya- 
riety in the Numbers, and by the zoble 
Sound of the Words : or that the Delica- 
cy of his Ear made him perceive this 
Grace, whereof the other Poets of his 
time were not ſenſible ; for his Verſe 
ſound the moſt harmoniouſly that can be 
imagin'd. Atheneas pretends that no- 
thing 1s more proper to be ſung than 
the Verſes of -Homer, ſo natural is the 
Harmony of them ; ?tis true, I never read 
this Poet, or hear him read, but I feel, 
what is found in a Battle,when the Tram- 
pets are heard. Virgil, who had a 
nice Far, did not imitate Homer in this, 
further than the Os or rather the 
Heavineſs of the Latin Tongue permitted 


him, 
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him. Erzins had not then in his days 
diſcovered this Grace, which 1s in the 
Numbers, whereof appears no Footltep 
in his Verſe. Lucretixs perceived it firit, 


but gave only the imperfect ſtrokes of | 


this Beauty in Yerſification, which Virgil 
finiſh*d fo far as the Language was capa- 
ble. The other Poets, as Ovid in his 
Met amorphoſes, Statius in his two Po- 
ems, Valerins Flaccus 1n his Argonantes, 
Silius Ttalicus in- his Hanxibal, Claudian 
in his Raviſhment of Proſerpina never 
went ſo far. Among the modern Poets 
that have writ in Latiz of late days, 
thoſe who could attain to the Numbers 
and Cadence of Virgil in the Tarz of 
their Verſe, have had moſt Reputation ; 
and becauſe that B»chanan, who other- 
wiſe had Wir, Fancy, and a pure Style,per- 
ceiv*d not this Grace, or eviefind it, he 
hath loft much of his Price : perhaps 
nothing was wanting to make him an 
Accompliſh'd Poet, but this Pertection, 
which molt certainly 1s not Chimerical ; 
and whoever ſhall reflect a little on the 
power of the Dorian, Lyaian and Phry- 
gran Airs, whereof Ariſtotle ſpeaks 1n 
his Problems, and Atheneus in his Ban- 
guets; he may acknowledge what Ver- 

tue 
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tue there is in Number and Harmony : It 
is a Beauty unknown to the French 
Tongue, where all the Syllables are 
counted in the Verſes, and where there 
is no Diverſity of Cadence. 


XXX VIII 


| | 'Here yet remain Beauties and Orma- 


ments,whereof each Tongue is ca- 

pable, and theſe the Poet muſt under- 
ttand, and muſt not confound, when he 
writes in another Tongue, than thoſe 
he propoſes for Models, which YVirez#/ 
hath well obſerv*d in imitating Homer ; 
for he did not give himſelf over to fol- 
low him /ervilely in the exaCt Turn of 
his ya" : he knew withall that 
thoſe bx Words which make a Beauty at 
the end of the Greek Verſes, would have 
been no Elegancy in the Latiz : becauſe, 
in effeft, this ſucceeds not with Lucreti- 
us. Virgil tound that the Charadter of 
the Latiz Tongue requir'd Nambers too 
ſevere, as Martial obſerves, to ailow of 
that /icentions Cadence, which was fa- 
miliar with the Greek. Horace, who 
propos'd the Odes of Pindar for the _ 
e 
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del of rhoſe he wrote in Latiz, quitted 
immediately the Numbers and the Tarn 
of that Author's Verſe, of which he 
tound the Latin Tongue uncapable, as 
the French Poetry 1s not accommodated 
to the Numbers of the Spaniſh and Ita- 
lian, becauſe every Language 1s confi- 
ned within certain Bounds, which makes 
the Beauty of their Charafer. *Tis a 
great Art to know theſe Beauties, and 
well to diſtinguiſh them each from 0- 
ther'; but beſides the Numbers that are 
particular to each Tongue, there 1s al- 
ſo a certain Turn of the Period which 
makes the Cadexce and the Harmony, 
of which none ought to be ignorant, 
How many are there of the moderz 
Poets, who have endeavour'd to imi- 
tate Virgil, without being able to at- 
tain this admirable Turn, which ren- 
ders him ſo Majeſtick * Sannazarins, 
Fracaſtorius, Sadoletus, Sainte Marthe 
come ſomewhat nigh it, the others 
never ſo much as underſtood it. This 
caſt of the Period which is proper to 
each kind of Verſe, is neceſſary for 
expreſſing their Charader : it muſt be 
grave, and the Nambers thick 19 Heroick, 
in Tragick Verſe, and in Odes : it muſt be 


ſoft 
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ſoft and eafie in the /irtle Verſe' and de- 
licate Subjects. 


XXXIX. 


Eſides all the R#les taken from Ar:- 
ftotle, there remains oxe mention'd 

by Horace, to which all the other Rules 
mult be ſubjeQ, as to the moſt eſſential, 
which is the Decoram. Without which 
the other Rules of Poetry are falſe : it be- 
ing the moſt ſolid Foundation of that pro- 
bability {o eſſential to this Art. Becauſe it 
is only by the Decoram that this probabi- 


lity gains its Effet ; all becomes proba- 


ble, where the Decoram is ſtritly pre- 


ſerv'd in all Circumſtances. One ordi- 
narily tranſgreſſes this Rule, either by 
confounding the ſerious with the plea- 
ſant, as Pulci has done in his Poem of 
Morgante ; or by giving Maxzers dif- 
proportionate to the Condition of the 
Perſons, as Guarinz: has done to his 
Shepherds, which are goo polite : in like 
manner as thoſe of Roxſard are too 
groſs ; or becauſe no regard is had to 
make the wonderful Adventures proba- 


ble, 
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ble, whereof Ariofto 1s guilty in his Or- 
lands ; or that a due preparation 1s not 
made for the great Events by a natural 
Conduct, in which Bernardo T aſſo tran{- 
orefled in his Poem of Amadis, and in 
his Floridante; or by want of care to 
ſuſtain the CharaFers of Perſons, as The- 
opvile in his Tragedy of Pyramus and 
Thisbe ; or by tollowing rather a capri- 
cious Genius than Natare, as Lope de Ve- 
ga, who gives his Wit too much Swixge, 
and 1s ever foiſt/ze in his own Fancies 
on all Occaſions; or by Wart of Mode- 
ſtz, as Dante, who invokes his own Wit 
for his Dezty; and as Boccace, who is 
perpetually ſpeating of himſelf : or by 
ſaying every thing differently without 
Shame, as Cavalier Marizo in his Aao- 
nis, Finally, whatever 1s againſt the 
Rules of Time, of Manners, of Thoughts, 
of Expreſſion, 15 contrary . to the Decc- 
rum, which 1s the moſt aziverſal of all 
the Rales. 


XL, And 
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XL. 


N D to cloſe, in a laſt Refle&#7o0n, all 
the others that can be made, the 
Poet muſt underſtand that the great Se. 
cret of the Art 15 to work his Matter 
well, and to execute happily what he 
had deſfign'd with all the Attention his 
Subject requires; , that he know al- 
ways, that in great Works he may be 
zegligent 1n certain places, which regu- 
larly ought to be zez/edted ; that all may 
not be f:2iſþ*d alike, and what 1s finiſh*d 
may appear ſo the more, among the 
ſtudied Negligences, "Theſe ſtrokes leſs 
perfect than the reit, and theſe Inequali- 
ties of Expreſſion which Art requires, 
are as neceſſary to Poeſie, as the Shades to 
a Painter, which ſerve to give Luſtre to 
the other parrs of his Work. ?Tis the 
fault of the mean Wits, to expreſs things 
more high than they ought to be expreſ- 
ſed. So the Poet muſt take heed that 
he run not with the young Wrzters into 
the florid Style , by his exceſhive Orna- 
ments, and far-fetch'd Beauties ; that he 

H retrench 
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retrench boldly what 1s too luxuriant, 
for all becomes falſe in Poetry, that glit- 
ters too much. 'The Poet is in no wiſe 
zatural, who will be always ſpeaking 
fine things : he will not be ſo prodigal 
of his Wit, when he hath Wit ford as 
it ought to be; for all he ſpeaks is worth 
nothing, if he will be ſpeaking zoo fine- 
ly. Thecourſe he muſt take to come at 
good Senſe, 1s to have yet a greater care 
in his Expreſſion of Things, than in his 
Words, becauſe it is in the Things he muſt 
ſearch the prizcipal Graces of his Di/- 
comſe. The Diſcourſe muſt be diverſi- 
f'd by the Yariety of Expreſſions , be- 
cauſe the ſame Images tire the Mind of 

the Reader : and there muſt not onl 
be frequent Figures in the Words, but al. 
{o difterent Turns 1n the Thoughts, The 
narrow and limited Wits are always 
finding themſelves, and by the Barres- 
eſs of their Genias, become like that 
Player of the Lute in Horace, who could 
onely ſtrike on oe ſtring, For the reſt, 
it is good to be mindful, that none muſt 
meddle with making Yerſes, who does 
not make them excellently, and does not 
diſtingaiſh himſelf from others. For 
ſince none is oblig'd to make them, to 
what 


= 
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what end ſhould he crack his Brain, and 
hazard his Reputation, unleſs he acquit 
himſelf well ? He may know likewiſe 
that Poetry will be no Honour to Men of 
little Senſe; and that the Appetite of 
Verſe-making is a dangerous Malady, 
when it ſeizes on an indifferent Wit : that 
he is liable to all Extravagancies imagi» 
nable, who is takez therewith and wants 
a Genius : that he ſhowd be endu'd with 
ſubmiſſion, and be docible, that he fall 
not into this Misfortune. For after the 
manner Men live at preſent, he may find 
every where ſome or other who out of 
Charity or ill Humoar, are always ready 
to give him Advice : that the greateſt 
Fault of a Poet 1s to be 7indocible; and 
that nothing hath made ſo many bad Po- 
ets, as Flattery, which will be continual- 
ly 6zzzing in his Ears, and daubing him 
on that occaſion ſo ſoon as he begins to 
tamper with writing Verſe; eſpecially 
it is to be conſider'd, that he ſhould ap- 
ply himſelf betimes to this Myſtery, to 
attain any Perfed#ion : that he may form 
his Imagination to that delicate Air, 
which is not to be had, but from the 
firſt 1des's of our Youth. Fulins and 


H 2 Foſeph 
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Joſeph Scaliger could not ſucceed here- 
in, for having begun this ſtudy too /ate, 
neither of them could overcome the 
Stiffneſs of their Genizs, which had be- 
fore bext their Wit another way : and 
though thc So was more polite than his 
Father, yet had he nothing of Elegazcy, 
or graceful in his Pcetry, no more than 
the other Learzed Mex of his time ; and 
that he who aſpires to the Glory of this 
Profeſſion, may reckon that he hath 
much more to loſe, than to gain, by wri- 
ting Verſe, in an Age 1o ſqueamiſh as this 
of ours. We are no longer 1n that Age, 
when Men got Reputation by their 
fool-hardy Writing : then it was no difhi- 
cult matter to impoſe, ſeeing what g1:t- 
zer*d, was more reſpected than what was 
ſolid: and one may reflect that no- 
thing can now ſucceed in Poetry , un- 
leſs it be delicately concein”d, and form- 
ed with the utmoſt Regwlarity, and ſer 
off with all che Grace and Happizeſs of 
Expreflion : that Verſe are not 70/era- 
ble, if but zndifferent ; and are r:7!cu- 
lous , unleſs they be admirable. "IT hat, 
finally, true Poetry 1s not perceiv'd, 
but by the Impreſſion it makes on the 

Soul ; 
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Soul ; 1t is not as it ſhould be, unleſs 
it go to the Heart: hence it 1s that 
Homer animates me , Virgil heats me, 
and all the reſt freeze me, {o cold and 
flat they are. 


This 15 what may be faid in Ge- 
eral of Poetry, after follows the 
Particular. 
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REFLECTIONS 


ARISTOTLES 
B O O K 


POESIE 


In Particular. 


l. | 


RISTOTLE E diſtinguiſhes PO- 
ESIE into Three divers kinds 


A of perfect POEMS, the E- 


pick, the Tragich, and the Comick. Ho: 
race reduces theſe Three into Two only, 
One whereof conſiſts 1 in Adtion, the Other 


n 
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in Narration ; all the other Kinds 
whereof Ari#otle makes mention, may 
be brought to theſe Two, the Comedy to 
the Dramatick, the Satyr to the Come» 
dy, the Ode and Eclogue to the Herozck 
Poem ; for the Sonnet, Madrigal, Epi- 
gram, &c, are only a fort of imperfet# 
Poems ; it is the Poets part to con- 
ſult his Strength in the ditterent ways 
he muſt hold in the difterent Char atters 
of Verſe, that he may not do violence to 
his Gents, 


[l. 


HE Epick Poem 1s that which is 

the Greate#t and moſt Noble in Poe- 

ſe: it is the greateit Work that Humane 
Wit is capable of. All the Noblexefs, and 
all the Elevation of the moſt perfect Ge- 
ins, can hardly ſuffice to form one ſuch 
as 15 requiſite for an Heroick Poet ; the 
difficulty of finding together Fancy and 
Tudzment, Heat of Imagmhation, and So» 
briety of Reaſoz, Precipitation of Spirit, 
and Solidiry of Mizd, cauſes the Rare- 
neſs of this Charaer, and of this happy 
Tempergment , which makes a Paet ac- 
H 4 compliſh'd ; 
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compliſh®d ; it requires great Images, 
and yer a greater Wit to form them. Fi- 
nally, there muſt be a judement fo ſolid, 
a diſcernment {o exquiſite, ſuch perfe& 
knowledge of the Language, in which 
he writes ; ſuch ob/#izate ſtudy, profound 
meditatioavalt capacity, that ſcarce whole 
Ages can produce one Gezizs fit for an 
Epick Poem, And it 1san Enterprize fo 
bold, that it cannot fall into a wiſe Man's 
Thoughts, but attright- him, Yet how 
many Poets have we ſeen of late days, 
who, without capacity, and without ſtudy, 
have dared to undertake theſe ſort of 
Poems ; having no other Foundation for 
a/l, but the only heat of their 72agination, 
and ſome br15kneſs of ſpirit, 


[II 


B U T another h:iaderaxnce to this Cha- 
ratter, 1s to have a Wit too waſt ; 
for ſuch will make nothing exa& in 
theſe kind of Works, whoſe chief Per- 
fection is the juſtzef. Theſe Wits that 
itrike at all, are apt to paſs the bounds : 
the ſwinge of their Genizs carries them 

| ro 
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to Irregularity ; nothing they do is exact, 
becauſe their Wit 1s not : All that they 
ſay, and all that they imagine, 1s 
always waſt ;. they neither have pro- 
portion in the Deſign, nor fines in 
the Thought, nor exactnels in the Expreſſi- 
on. This Fault is common to the moſt 
of the modern Poets, eſpecially to the Spa- 
niards, as Diego Ximenes, 1n his Poem of 
Cid Ruydias de Bivar ; Camoens in his 
Conqueſt of the Indians by the Portugueſe : 
And among the Tralians, Boiardo, Ar:- 
ofto , Cavalier Marino, and Chiabrera, 
whoſe Works are very ll Patterns for 
an Epick Poem : T hey perpetually digreſs, 
yet there is always Wir 1n their drgre/- 
ſions, The French, who pretend to M:t, 
and love Wit even in trifles, ſuffer'd 
themſelves to be blinded with the Po- 
ems of Arioſto and Cavalier Marino, 
The beauty of their Verſe; their Ex- 
preſſion, the pleaſant Images they make 
of things they treat of, and the Charms 
of their Verle, have ſo enchanted moſt 
part of theſe French Poets, that they 
have not ſeen the groſs Enormities of 
Judgment thoſe Authors run into. This 
is ordinary with Poets that have M7, 
and little Judzment : they endeavour to 

hide 
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hide what is irregular in their Works by 
glittering Faults, and falſe Beauties ; but 
they muſt have a great Judgment and 
Wiſdom to ſuſtain a great Deſign in the 
utmoſt Regularity. 


IV. 


H E Value of Herozck Poeſie 1s yet 
more high by the Matter, and by 

its Ezd, than by its Form ; it diſcourſes 
not but of Kzzgs and Prixces ; it gives 
not Leſſons but to the Grazdees to go- 
vern the People, and ſets before them 
the Idea of a Virtue much more perfect 
than Hi#ory can do; for Hiftory propo- 
ſes not Virtue, but imperfedt as it 1s 
found in the particulars ; and Poetry pro- 
poles it free from all Imperfe&ions, and 
as it ought to be in gezeral, and in the 
abſtracfk. This made Ari#otle confels, 
Arift. Poet, T hat Poelie #s 4 better School of 
cap. 10. Virtue, than Philoſophy it ſelf, 
becauſe it goes more-direQly to Perfecti- 
on by the wveriſimlity, than Philoſophy 
can do with the zaked Truth, And be- 
caule the Poet gives not Reaſos for ws 
e 
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he ſaith, as the Philoſopher, but the 


Reaſon muſt be perceiv'd without his 
ſpeaking it. 


V. 


Oefie in general 1s a Picture or Imita- 
tion of an Aion ; and Heroick Po- 

eſte is the Imitation or Pifture of an He- 
roick Attion, as Ariitotle informs us. The 
Qualifications he gives to this Acton, are, 
that it be oye, and ſimple, true, or that 
paſſes for zrze, and that it ought to be 
happy, commenaable, and entire, He be- 
lieves that it muſt be oze and ſimple, ro 
avoid confuſion ; that it muſt be true to 
deſerve Credit ; happy and commendable, 
to ſerve for a Pattern and InſtruQi- 
on to the Grardees, and to be a publick 
Example of Virtue, Finally , it muſt 
be entire, that there may be nothing in 
it imperfetf, Theſe Conditions are lo ef- 
ſential to the Aion, which is to ſerve 
for the Subje? of an Heroick Poem, that 
it 1s altogether defeive, if any one of 
them be wanting : but to the end the 
Attion ray be entirely perfett, in a Po- 
em, all muſt go in a dire? Line to 7 

I 
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bliſh the Meriz of the Heroe, and to di- 
ſtinguiſh him from all others: As the 
Figures ina Table ought to have nothing 
{o ſhintzg either by the Colours, or by 
the Lights that may divert the Eyes from 
the prexcipal Figure. ?Tis in this that T aſ- 
ſo was miſtaken, who in his Poem of the 
Conquest of Hieruſalem, makes Rinaldo do 
all rhat is ſþ/zizg and extraordinary ; 1t 15 
Riaaldo that ſlays Adraſtus, Tyſapharnes, 
Solyman, and all the principal Leaders of 
the Exzemy: ?Tis he that breaks the Charm 
of the Enchanted Foreſt ; the moſt 1mpor- 
tant Epiſodes are reſerv'd for him ; no- 
thing 1s done in his abſence : he alone 1s 
calPd out to all the great At0ns. Godfrey, 
who is the Heroe, has nothing to do ; and 
It iSin vain that T'aſſo would excuſe this 
Fault by the Allezory in a long Treatiſe 
made to that end ; that is to juſtifie one 
Chimera with another. Homer, whoſe 
ſenſe was more right, by a Spir:t altoge- 
ther contrary, makes Achilles, who is his 
Heroe, do all ; though it is true, he ſtrays 
ſometimes too. far from him, and forgets 
him. Virgil neyer falls into this Fault : 


one ſhall never loſe the ſight of Areas in” 


the AEneid, as they do of Achilles in the 
Iliad. 


VI, Ihe 
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VI. 
THE Action muſt neither be too vaſt, 


nor too much /immited, it muſt 
have a juſt Greatneſs within the natu- 
ral proportion of an heroick Aion, to 
be perfect. The War of Troy that 
laſted Ten Years, had been a matter 
diſproportion'd for a Poem ; ſo great an 
Object had tyr'd the Wiz, and a na- 
tural A#ion of the ſame man cannot 
regularly be of that continuance; but 
neither ought it to be too much /:- 
mited, leſt it become deſpicable . by 
the /ittlenefl. Hence 1t 1s that the Po- 
em of Gabriel Chiabrera on the Con- 
queſt of Rhodes by Amedee, of Sa- 
voy, is in ſome meaſures defective in the 
AXtion, which laſts bur four Days. For 
great Atchievements, to be extraordina- 
ry, are not perform?®d but by {low means, 
and I-trigzes wrought and woven with 
a long 1hread : with Perſons often ab- 
ſent and remote : more time 1s neceſſa- 
ry to. move the Sprizgs of great Deſigns. 
Beſides, in the precipitation of ſo {ſhort 
time, the Evexts cannot be prepar*d, oy 
(Clha- 
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Charafers ſuſtain'd, the Incidents ma« 
nag*d, the Marrers oblerv'd, and no- 
thing works as it ſhould doin theſe great 
Machines ; and the probability is through- 
out deſtro'yd, 


VII. 


HE Unity of the Aion, however 
ſimple and ſcrupulous it ought to 

be, is no Enemy to thoſe Delights which 
naturally ariſe from warzety, when the 
variety 1s attended with that Order and 
that proportion which makes Uniformi- 
ty; as one Palace may contain the vari- 
ous Ornaments of Architecture, and a 
great diverſity of parrs, provided it be 
built in the ſame Order, and after the 
ſame Deſign, This warzety hath a large 
Field in Heroick Poeſte ; the Enterprizes 
of War, the Treaties of Peace, Ambaſſies, 
Negotiations, Voyages, Councils, Debates, 
building of Palaces and Towns, Man- 
ners, Paſſions, unexpetted Diſcoveries, un- 
foreſeen and ſurprizing Revolutions, and 
the different Images of all that happens 
in the Life of grea: Mex, may there be 
employ*d, ſo be that all go to the _ 
End ; 
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end ; without this order, the moſt beauti- 
ful Figures become monitrons, and like 
thoſe Extravagances that Horace taxes as 


ridiculous, in the beginning of his Book of 
Poeſte. 


VIII. 


T is particularly by the Art of Epi. 
ſodes, that this great variety of Mat- 

rers which adorn a Poem, is brought in- 
to the principal A410» ; but though the 
Epiſodes are a kind of Digreſſion from 
the Subjef, being an Adventure wholly 
foreign, that is added to the principal 
A#ion to adorn it ; yet , however, it 
ought to have a natural relation to the 
principal Aion, to make thereof a Work 
that hath order and proportion : and 
therefore muſt the decorum of Perſons, 
of Time , and of Place, be preſery*d. 
Without this Condition the Ep:ſode is no 
longer probable, and there appears an Arr 
of Afﬀettation , which becomes ridicu- 
lous. Which Horace reproaches to the 
witleſs Poets, who would be gay on 
grave Subjetts , and ſearch foreign Or- 
naments, Where only the natural! were 
proper. The Epiſodes of Lucan,who ms 
ong 
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long Scholaſtick Diſſertations and Di/- 
pates merely ſpeculative, on things that 
fall in his way, ſhew much of Conſtraint 
and Afﬀectation. But beſides that the 
Epiſcde muſt be natural, and never far- 
fetcl'd ; it 1s to be handled with a cer- 
caln Management and Dexterity, that it 
may not lie in the way to make Corfu- 
fon, nor burthen the Subject with too 
much Action. ?Tis for this cauſe Ariſtotle 
1o greatly blames rhe Epzſodical Fables ; 
and it is alſo in this that the Art of Ho- 
z2er principally appears, who never con- 
founds any thing in the throng of ob- 
jects he repreſents: never- was Poem 
more charg?d with matte? than the 1/iad, 
yet never any thing appear*d more ſim- 
ple or more natural; for every thing 
there 1s in due Order. Any too licenti- 
ous Parachroniſm may render an Epiſode 
defective and unperfect, though that of 
Dido in the Fourth of the Axeid 1s par- 
donable, by the admirable effect it pro- 
duceth: and in ſo great an Elonzation of 
times as- thoſe of Areas and Dido, the 
Poet need not be a {lave to Chrozology. 
The moſt natural Epiſodes are moſt pro- 
per to circumſtantiate the principal 
Action beſt, that are the Caſes, the Ef- 


fetts, 
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fedts, the beginning, and the conſequences 
of it ; but we find not always theſe 
. Qualifications in Togo. who ſeeks to 

pleaſe often by paſſages that are' too 
elittering.; and much leſs in Arivſto, 
whoſe: Eps/odes are' too afteted, never 
probable, never prepar'd, and often with- 
out any dependance on his ſubjeCt,as that 
of King Agramante and Marfiſa; but 
theſe things are not to be expected from 
a Poem, where the Heroes are Paladins : 
and where predominates an air of Chime- 
rical and Romantick Kpight-errantry, ra« 
ther than any Heroick Spirit. 


I'X. 


Hough all muſt- be zateral in an E- 

pick Poem, yet the order that 1s ob» 
erv*d 1n relating things, ought not ſo to 
be; for were it zatural, and according 
to the ſucceſſion of rime, it would be a 
Hiſtory, and not a Poem ;, and thereby 
one would fall into the ſame fault with 
the impertinent Scribler, whom Horace 
makes ridiculous, who begun his Poem 
of the Trojan War, with the loves of Jupi- 
ter ad Leda, and with the birth of He- 


I jen, 
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len, who was the cauſe of the War : For 
to render the Naryatio» more infinua- 
ting, delightful, and ſurprifing, the Poer - 
muſt confound rhe watwr at order of times 
and things, to make thereof one purely 
artificial, Tis by this Maxim, that the 
Poem of Noxxus upon Bacehae, the The- 
baid of Statizs , and the Poems of the 
firſt [relians, who writ before they knew 
the Rules of 4riSovhe; and fore Spaniſh 
Poems, as that of Die&s X 7enes, on the 
Comqueſt of Valentia, are fo defettroe. 


X. 


"3 'HE principal CharaQter of an He- 
roick Poem conſiſts in the Narrati- 

on ; *tis in. this that ut 18 oppos'd to the 
Dramatici, which confifts akogether in 
the activn : but as nothing is more diffi- 
cult than. to re/ate things, as one ought, 
the Poet muſt employ all his Art to fuc- 
ceed herein. The Qualities a Narration 
muſt have, to be Ct, are. thefe ; it 
mutt be ſhort and fuccin&, rhat nothing 
may be za/e, flat, or tedious ;, itt muſt be 
lively, quick, and. delightful, that it may 
have nothing but what is «ttrait#ve : Fi- 
: nally, 
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nally, it muſt be ſimple and natwyal; but 
it 15 a great Art, to know to re/ate things 
fitmply, and yer the ſimplicity not appear. 
The moſt ordinary graces of a Narrati- 
on raft come from rhe figures, the tran- 


fitions, and from all thoſe delicate turns, 


that carry the Reader from one thing to 
another, without his regarding it ; and 
in this chiefly conſiſts all the artifice of 
che Narration, It muſt never pour out 
all he matter, that ſome place may al- 
ways be left for the natural RefleCtions 
of the Reader ; it muſt hkewiſe avoid 
the particulars and the /ength of affeted 
deſcription. Homer, great Speaker as he 
is, amnſes not himſelf, ſays Lucian, to 
diſcourſe of the Torments of the anhappy 
in Hell, when Ulyfles deſcended thither ; 
thouch this was a fair occaſion for him. 
But the Poer, when he is judicious, 
makes no deſcriptions, but to clear the 
matters, and never to ſhew his Wit, Fi- 
nally, the Narration muſt be ae//z2 ht ſom, 
not only by the variety of things it re- 
lates, but likewiſe by the variety of the 
numbers, Tis this Variety that makes 
the Greek werſification more harmonious, 
and more proper for Narration, than 
the Latin ; and though T aſſo has been 


2 {uc- 
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ſucceſsful enough in the {Varrations of 
his Pocm, and likewiſe Ario#to, who, to 
me ſeems more atzral than he; yer the 
pauſes and interruptions to which the 1ta- 
tian Poeſie 15 ſubjected, by the Sranza's,do 
weaken, methinks, and enervate that 
force and vigor, which makes one part of 
the' Charatter of Heroick Verſe. That 
Monotomie of the Alexandrin Verie which 
can {ufter no difference, nor any variety 
of numbers, ſeems to me likewiſe a great 
weakneſs in the French Poetry : And tho? 
the vigor of the Verſe might be ſuſtain'd 
either by the great Subjects, or by an ex- 
traordinary Geniizs and W-. tt above the 
common rate," yet this ſort of Verſe will 
grow tedious and irkſom in a long Poem. 
For the reſt, one ſhall ſcarce ever meet 
with /Varrations that are continued with 
the ſame force, and the ſame ſpirit, cx- 
cept in Homer and Virgil. It 15 true, the 
Narration of the death of Polyxeza in the 
Hecuba of Euripides, is the moſt lively 
and moſt moving in the World ; and that 
of Tecmeſſa in the Ajax of Sophocles, 1s 
the moſt tender and moſt pailionate that 
can be imagin'd. *Tis by theſe great 
Models that a Poet mult” learn to de pa- 
thctical in waat he relates, without amu- 

Jones 
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ſing himfelf to make ſubtle and witty 
Narrations, by ridiculous Afﬀett ations, In 
the other Greek and Latin Poets, are 
found only ſome imperfect Eſſays of 
Narrations. He, among the Moderns, 
who has the beſt Gen to ſuſtain all the 
Nobleneſs of a Narration in Heroick 
Verſe, is Hierom Vida Biſhop of A/ba, in 
his Poem on the Death of Jeſs Chriſt ; 
and if ſomerimes he fell not into low 
Expreſſions, and harſhneſles like thoſe of 
Lucretins, his ſtile had been incompara- 
ble. Scaliger objects againſt the long 
Narrations, which Homer makes his He- 
roes ſpeak in the heat and fury of a Battel, 
in effe& rhis is neither zatural nor proba- 
ble ; neither can I approve the deſcripti- 
ons of Alcina's Palace in Arioſto, nor of 
Armida's in Taſſo, no more than the par- 
ticulars of the pleaſant things which both 
of them mix in their NVarrations ; here- 
by they degenerate from their Char ater, 
and ſhew a kind of Puerility that is in no 
wiſe conformable to the gravity of an. 
Heroick Poem, where all ought . to be 
majeſtick. . 


T 3 XI. Nos 
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Othing is more eſſential to an Eprct 
Potm than Fifton, ray ought 
to reggn throaghout, F:Xion being its 
Soul. "Tis by this that the moſt com- 
mon things take a character of greatneſs 
and ſublimity, which readers them ex» 
traorcinary and admirable. Ariftotle 

gave but the ſhadow of tins precepr, 
which Petromas has drawn more fully, 
by theſe wards, Per anbages deorumgue 
miniteria previfutandus eft liber fpiritus. 
*Tis thus that meanelt things became 
noble ; that 7whetzs, in Homer, throws 
her {elf at the Feet of J«prier, that the 
Gods aflemble in Coxri/, where ariſe 
great Debates, their Spimts grow warm, 
and all Heaven 1s divaded znto Partzes ; 
tor what ? becauſe, andecd, Acbilles's 
Muiltrgs was taken from him, which at 
tne bottom 4s but a trifle, "Ts by this 
great Art that all the Voyages, and m- 
deed every ſtep that Telemachus made 
in the Oady/zs, to ſeek his Father Ulyſſes, 
became conſiderable, becauſe Mizerva 15 
of Is Retzzae, and of his Conncil; and 
all 
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all became remarkable,by the impreſſion 
they receiv'd from the coonduCt of a 
Deity, that preſides over Wiſdom. ?Tis 
finally by this that Yirg:l gives greatneſs 
and luſtre to the meaneſt things he 
ſpeaks. If Areas break a bough, in the 
third of his Mneid, to pay a pious Duty 
toa Tomb that he finds accidentally in 
his way, the Ghoſt of Polydoyizs ſpeaks to 
him from the borrow of the Tomb, and 
this makes an Epiſode. If Aruns draw 
an Arrow 1n the eleventh Book, it is by 
the direftion of Apollo, who does in- 
tereſs himſelf thereiz to kill Camilla. 
Finally, all has relarion to the Gods, and 
their Miniſtry, even to the leaſt ations 
thar are deſcrib'd in this Poem, to 
heighten the luſtre of all that is there 
done, in that marvellous way, whereof 
Ariſtotle gives ſo admirable Leſſons, 


XII. 


U T the importance is, as I before 
have obſerv*d, that this admirable 
be probable, by a juſt mixture and tem- 
perament of the one and the other. For 
rhe Heroick Action which the Poet pro- 


I 4 poles 
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poles to imitate, mult be render?d not 
only worthy of admiration, but alſo of 
credit, to attain its end. The Poets or- 
dinarily are carried without confideratt- 
on to ſpeak zncredible things, whilſt 
they aim too much at the marvellous ; 
they thruſt imprudently into the Fable, 
without managing the Truth, becauſe 
they would pleaſe, without taking care 
to perſwade ; and they ſcarce ever think 
of the Preparations, and all the colours 
of decency that mult be employ*d, where- 
on to ground the weriſimility, And *tis 
thus that by a falle Idea they have of 
Poeſie, they place its beauty 1n the plea- 
{ant ſurprizes of ſomething extraordina- 
ry wonderful ; whereas 1n truth it 1s not 
regularly to be found, but in what is na- 
tural and probable, For the fure way to 
the Heart 1s not by ſurprizing the Spzrzt ; 
and all becomes 2zxcred!ble in Poetry, that 
aypears incomprehenſible. Scarce any of 
the Poets but Virg:!, had the Art, by the 
preparation Of incicents, to manage the 
frobability 1n all the circumſtances of 
4n heroick action. Homer is not altoge- 
ther ſo ſcrupulous and regular in his con» 
trivances; his Machzas are leſs juſt, and 
2144 £110 meaſures Ne ta kes ro {ave the proda- 

Rt ray bility, 
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bility, are leſs exaCt ; I ſhall not give. a 
particular in a Subject, where I only allow 
my ſelf to make Reflections on the gene- 
ral Principles of Poeſie. Many RefleQi- 
ons may be made in the Works of both the 
ancient and modern Poets, on the ſubje& 
of this obſervation ; for the neceſſity -of 
probability is a great check to the Poets, 
who think to make the Incidents the 
more heroick, by how much more won- 
derful and more ſurprizing they be,with- 
out regarding whether they be zatural. 


XlIIl. 


"\Inally, the ſovereign perfeQtion of 
an Epick Poem, in the opinion of 
Ariſtotle, conſiſts in the juſt proportion of 
all the parts, The marvellous of Tra- 
gedy conſiſts in the patherical ſtile ; but 
the marvellous of an Heroick Poem 1s that 
perfect connexion, that juſt agreement. 
and the admirable relation that the parts 
of this great work have each to other, as 
the perfection of a great Palace, conſiſts 
in the uniformity of Deſign, and in the 
proportion of Parts. It 1s this Symme- 
try that Horace ſo much commends in the 


be- 
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beginning of his Book of Poeſie, where 
he taxes the ridiculouſneſs of the extra- 
vagant diſproportions in the Picture he 
ſpeaks of; and which he compares to 
the igtous Adventures of Dolphins 
in the Foreſts, and wild Boars in the Sea, 
and all the other images he ſo much 
blames, becauſe diſproportionable to the 
Subjeft. And this proportion that A4r:- 
ftotle demands, 1s not only in the quantity 
of the parts, but likewiſe in the qua/zty. 
In which poinr Taſſo is very faulty, who 
mixes in his Poem the /ight CharaQer 
with the ſer:05,and all the force and ma- 
jelty of Herozck with the ſoftneſs and de- 
licacy of the Eclogue and Lyrick Poeſie. 
For the Shepherd's Adventures with Her- 
min:ia, inthe ſeventh Canto, and the Let- 
ters of her Lover's Name, which ſhe 
carv*d on the bark of 5ys and beeches, the 
2»49 {he made ro the Trees and Rocks, 
the parting fireams, the embroidered mea- 
dsws, the ſinging of Birds, in which the 
Paet himſelf rook fo much pleaſure : the 
excvanted wood 1 the thirteenth Canto, the 
tongs of Armiaa in the fourteemth, to in- 
{nire Rizaido with love, the careſſes this 
Sorcerefs made Im, the defcription of 
her Palace, where nothins 15 breath 

| but 
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but Softxeſs and Effeminecy, and thoſe 
other Tried De prien | Son nothing 
of that Grave and Majeftick Charader, 
which is proper for Herozck Verſe. ?Tis 
thus that Sannazarins, in his Poem, De 
Parta Virginis, bas _— mingled 
the Fables of Pagavi/m with the Myſte- 
ries of Chriſtian Religion; as allo Cams- 
ens, who ks wit Diſcretion of 
Vezus and Becchws, and the other profane 
Deities 1n a Chrifian Poem. It is not 
ſufficient that all be grazd and magaifi- 
cext in an Epick Poem, all muſt be juſt, 
uniform, proportionaÞble in the different 
Parts that compole it. 


XIV. 


His ob: nab yp of Perts 1s lo eſſenti- 

al toFeroick, thatit ought likewiſe 

to be (if T may ſoſay) the Soul of all 
little Poems ; as are pn, Pa- 
zegyricks, and othars that are made on 
the Berth,and brave Ations of Great Mew ; 
and theſe Poems are fo far perfe&, as 
they have that UVairy and Proportion of 
Parts, requiſite for a <amplete Work, Tn 
ftlus ordinarily are faulty the Pazegy- 
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ri#s, and all thoſe pretended Poets, 
that ſeek ro make their Fortune, by ma- 
king their Court to great Perſons. Por 
beſides that there is nothing more difh- 
cult, than to praiſe, and that by ſo bold 
an Enterprize, one ordinarily expoſes 
himſelf to be render*d ridiculous, as 
well as thoſe he commends, becauſe he 
does it ill ; the common Undertakers, in 
this kind, who have not force to form 
handſomly a Deſizn, looſe the Reins to 
their Faxcy, and after they have piPd 
a heap of groſs and deformed Praiſes 
without Order or Connexion one upon 
another, this, forfooth, muſt be calPd a 
Panegyrick. ?Ti1s thus that Claudian has 
prais'd the Emperour Honorizs and the 
Con!'uls, Probinus, Olybrius, Stilicon, and 
the other illuſtrious Perſons of his time. 
Throughout all his Pazegyricks reigns an 
Air of Touthfulneſs, that has nothing of 
what 15 /o/zd, though there appear ſome 
Wit. 1 ſpeak not of Auſonins, nor Pru- 
aentins, and the Latine Poets, who have 
writ Panegyricks; becauſe all of them 
have writ after this manner, and yet 
more feebly, according to the Declize of 
the Ages in which they writ. Tibullus 
himſelf, otherwiſe ſo exact and polite in 

| his 
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lis Elegies, falls ſhort in his Pazeeyrick 
of Meſſala ; lo hard is it to praiſe well. 
And nothing perhaps has contributed 
more to render the Character of a Poer 
a little ridiculous, than the vile and un- 
manly Flatteries whereby moſt part of 
thoſe that profeſsd Poetry have debas'd 
themſelves. For a Man always praiſes 
ill, when he prazſes for Intereſt ; and 
there is nothing bur theſe ſottiſh Praiſes 
that bring a Dilparagement on Poets. 
What Arr, what Springs, what Turns, 
what Wit muſt be employ'd, to prai/e 
well, and how few are capabie to - it 2 
For Praiſe has always ſomething groſs 
in it, 1f it, lie roo open, and go in a di- 
rect Line. Yoiture, one of the moſt 4e- 
licate Wits of theſe latter Ages, never 
{carce, commended. any but in Drolery ; 
and it may be ſaid that of a long time 
none has done it with more Succeſs. The 
true Models that ought to be taken, to 
praiſe well, are the Poems of Homer and 
Virgil ; Homer prailes not Achilles, but 
by the [izzple and bare Relation of his 
Actions ; and never was Man praisd {o 
delicately as Augnſtzzss by Virgil; it is 
not but, as it were, by covert paths 
that he conducts him to g/ory, There was 

not 
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not a Romar that had any thing of Un 
derſtanding , .who knew not well that 
Virgil commended not the Piety of Exe- 
as, but to honour that of Augnitur, 
whoſe Portrat& he draws in his Heroe ; 
for whatever the Poet fays of the one, 
1s onely for the other. Whereby, one 
may fay,that never Man knew betrer the 
Art of praiſing ; for he ſaves all the mo- 
defty of the Perſon he praiſerh, even 
whilſt he overwhelms him with praiſe. 
Finally, the rae art of praiſing, is to ſay, 
laudable things fimply , but delicately , 
for praiſes are not to be endur'd, unleſs 
they be fre and hidden. "The truth is, *ris 
fo hard a thing to praiſe as one ought ,thar 
it is a Rock, which they rhar are wiſe 
ſhould ſhun. And ſince the Poets are or- 
dinarily too laviſh in this kind,they may 
make advantage fomerimes of this Re- 
fleion, to ſave their Reputation, thar 
whilſt they pretend to give honour to par- 
ticulars, themſelves be not pitied by the 
Publick. This is all that can be obſerv*d 
molt eſſertial ro an Epick Poem ; and now 
follows a Fudement that may be made 


of thoſe who have writ ig this kind of 
Poefie. 


XY. Ho- 
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Omer is the moſt perfe&t Model of 
"| the Heroick Poeſie ; and he only, 


ith Ariftotle, deſerves the name of Poet ; 
"is certain, never man had a more hap- 
py Geninms, Dionyſins Halicarnaſſews com- 
mends him chiefly for che contrivance 0 
his Defign, the Greatneff and Majeity of his 
Expreſſion, the ſweet and paffionate mo- 
tions of his Semtinents. Heſtod , faith 
he, mas comtent to be delightful, and to 
ſpeak well, Alt the other Greek Poets 
that writ in this forr of Perſe, have ac- 
quitted rhemfelves fo meanly, that they 
have gaird with Poſterity a Reputation 
only proportionable to the poorneſs of 
ther Gemus, Colathus in Its Poem of 
the Ra | 55 map. has nothing confider- 
able, the Deſioz is fhallow, the Szy/e cold 
and flat. Phe: Poem of Tryphiodorus 
on the taking of T7oy,is of a grofs and 
low Charafer, as Iikewife the Hiftory of 
Leunder by Maſeazs, The Poem of 4- 
pollonias Rhodins, on the Expedition of 
the Argonants, 15 of a flender Charater, 
and has nothing of that Nobleneff of 
Ex- 
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Expreſſion of Homer ; the Fable is ill 
invented, and the Liſt of the Argonauts 
in the Firſt Book 1s flat. Quintus Calaber 
who would undertake to write the Sup- 
Pleraeri tO the 1had and Oayſſeis, with- 
out having the leaſt ſprinkling of Ho- 
ze7”s exfte and natural Vein, has nothing 

exaCt or regular, . Nicander 1s hard, Op- 
piaz dry ; andthe Poem of Nornus, not 
1o much a Poem, as a Romazce, or Hi/to- 
ry of the Birth, Adventures, ViQtories, 
and Apotheoſis of Bacchus, The Deſizn 
1s too vaſt, the Fable ill wrought, With- 
out Art, without Order, without pros 
bility, the Style is obſcure and cumber'd, 
For, the Latins never any poſleſsd all 
the Graces of Poeſie in ſo Eminent a De- 
oree,. as Virgil; He has an Admirable 
taite for what is zatural, and exquiſite 
Judgement for the contrivance, an incom- 
parable Delicacy for the Nambers and 
Harmony of Verſification.. The Deſign of 
his Poem, well conſider'd in all the Cir- 
cumſtances, is the moſt judicious, and the 
beſt devis'd that ever was, or ever will 
be. Ovid has Wit, Art, Deſign in his 
Metamorphoſis, but he has Yoathfulneſſes 
that could hardly be pardon'd, but for 
the Vvacity of his Wit, and a cerep/a 
ap 
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happineſs of Faxcy. Lucan is great and 
ſublime, but has /ittle Tudement, Sca- 
liger blames his continual "Tranſports, 
for, in effect, he is exceſſive in his Dil- 
courſe, where he affects rather to ap- 
pear a Philoſopher, than a Poet. Pe- 
tronius 10 his litile Poem of the Corruption 
of Rome, falls into all the faults that he 
condemns ; never man gave more judi- 
cious Rules for Poetry, and never man 
obſerv*d them worſe. Statins is as far 
taſtical in his Ided*s, as in his Expreſſi- 
0x5 ; the greatneſs that appears in his 
{tile 1s more in the Words, than in the 
Things : His two Poems have nothing 
in them regular, all 1s vaſt and diſpropor- 
tionable. Silizs Italicus is much more 
regular ; he owes more to his Induſtry 
than to his Nature ; there ſeems ſome 
judgment and conduct in his Deſign, 
but nothing of greatneſs and nobleneſs 
in his Expreſſion ; and if one may re- 
ly on the younger Plizys Judgment, 
there is more Art thaz Wit in his Poem ; 
it is rather the Hiffory of the ſecond 
punick War, thana Poem. "That of /a- 
lerius Flaccues on the Argonauts, is incom- 
parably mean ; the Fable, the Contri- 
vance, the Condit, all there are of a 
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very low charatter. Claudian hath Wit 
and Fancy, bur no taſte for that delica- 
£y of the Numbers, and that Tarz of the 
Verſe, that the Skilful admire in Virgil ; 
he falls perpetually into the ſame ca- 
aezzce ; for that cauſe, one can hardly 
read him without being wearzed; and 
he has no elevation in any manner. Az- 
foninus and Prudentins had not a Genizs 
ſtrong enough to overcome the groflneſs 
ofthe Age they liv'd 1n. 


OR the zodery, this judgment may 
| begiven. Inthe Ages ſucceeding, 
v/hen Letters paſs'd from Italy into A- 
frick, the Avraviazs, though lovers of 
Poetrz, produc'd nothing of Heroick, 
That barbarous air of the Goths, which 
then was ſpread in Earope over all Arts, 
did alſo mingle with Poetry ; as appears 
by the Works of Sidoninus, Mamercns, 
AN'*emeſianus, and others, who writ then 
afrer a dry, jcjune, and infipid manner. 
Some Ages after theſe, Poefie began to 
flouriſh again in 1:aly by the Poems of 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccace. The Poem 


of 
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of Daxte, which the. Italians of thoſe 
days calPd a Comedy, pailes for an Epick 
Poem in the Opinion of Caſtelverro ; but 
it is of a ſad and woful contrivance. 
And ſpeaking generally, Dante has a 
ſtrain too profound, Petrarch too vaſt, 
Boccace too trivial and- familiar, to de- 
ſerve the name of Heroick Poets ; though 
they have writ with much purity in 
their own Tongue, eſpecially Petrarch 
and Boccace, Theſe were followed ſome 
time after by the Comte of Scandian, 
Matthieu Boyardo, who made the Poem 
of the loves of Orlando and Angelica ; 
by Oliviero, who writ a Poem on Germa- 
ny ; by Pulci in his Morgante; by Ari- 
ofto in Iis War of the Moors under their 
King Agramante againſt Charlemagne ; 
who all ſuffer'd their Wit to be ſquan- 
der*d oh the Books of Chevalry and Ro-« 
mances of thoſe times. Artiofo has I 
know not what of an Epic: Pu4m more 
than the others, becauſe he had read 
Homer and Virg:1; he 15 pure, great, ſub- 
lime, admirable in the expreſſion ; his 
Deſcriptions are Maſterpieces ; but he 
has no judgment at all ; his Wit 1s like 
the fruitful ground that together pro- 
duces Flowers and Thiſtles ; he fpeaks 

K 2 well, 
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well, but thinks ill ; and though all the 
pieces of his Poem are pretty, yet the 
whole Work together 15 nothing worth, 
for an Epick Poem: He had not then 
ſcen the Rules of Ariſto:le; as Taſſo did 
afterwards, who 1s better than Ariofto, 
whatever the Academy of Plorence ſay 
to the contrary. For Taſſo is more cor- 
reCt in his defign, more regular in the 
contrivance of his Fable, and more com- 
pleat in all the parts of his Poem, than 
all the other J1:a/zazs ; but he mingles 
{0 much gallaziry in it, and affectation, 
that he often forgets the gravty of his 
deſign; and rhe dignity of his character, 
T ſpeak not of Cavalier Marizo 1n his 
Adonis ; it 1s a very ill Model, though 
he have as much, and perhaps more Wt 
than the others; yer it isa fort of wild 
Wit that runs looſe with ſuch eagerneſs 
after what 1s pleaſant and glittering 
throughout his whole Work, that, it 
ſeems, he has not any reliſh for ſolid 
things. Saxnazarivs and Vida, who 
were famous much about the ſame time 
among the 1:alian Poets,one tor his Poem 
ae partu vir2inis, the other for his of the 
paſſion of our Saviour, made appear 
a good Genizs for writing in Latiz ; ci 

Tnec 
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the purity of their ſtile is admirable ; 
but the contrivance of their Fab/e has 
no delicatenefſ, their manner 15 1n no 
wiſe proportionable to the d1gnity of 
their ſubjeff, Pontanus, Politian, Car- 
dinal Saaolet, Paleotti, Strozzi, Cardinal 
Bembo, and many other Italians, writ at 
the ſame time, in Latiz pure enough, but . 
with a very indifferent Wit, Camoens, 
who 1s the only Heroick Poet of Por- 
tugal,regarded only to exprels the haugh- 
tineſs of his Nation in his Poem of the 
Congueſt of” the Indies, For he is fierce 
and faſtuous in his compoſition, but has 
little Diſcernment , and little Conduct, 
Buchanan, who 1s a Scotch Poet, has a 
Charafter compos'd of many Charatters ; 
his Wit 1s eaſie, delicate, natural, but not 
great or lofty, Hugo Grotius, and Da- 
niet Heinſius, both Hollanders, have writ 
nobly enough in Latin Verſe ; but the 
great Learning wherewith they were 
traught, hmder'd them from thinking 
things in that delicate manner, which—- 
makes the beauty. For the French Poets 
who have writ in Heroick Verſe, Du- 
bartas and Roxſard, had all the Gernins 
their Age was capable of ; but the 
Freach Poets being ignorant, they both 
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affeted to appear learned to diſtinguiſh 
them from the common ; and corrupted 
their Wit, by an imitation of the Greek 
Poets ill underſtood : They were not 
skilful enough to place the /ublizze man- 
ner of the Heroick Verſe in things, rather 
than in words ; nor were ſo happy to ap» 
prehend that the French Tongue 15 not 
capable of thoſe compounded words, 
which they made after the example of 
the Greek, and with which they ſtuffed 
their Poems ; and it was by this indi- 
{creet affeation to imitate the Axcients, 
that both became barbarous; but beſides, 
that the contrivance of the Fable of Rox- 
fſard in his Frazciad is not natural, the ſort 
of Verſe he took 15 not enough majeſtick 
for an H:rick Poem, I ſpeak not of 
other Poems whoſe Authors are living, 
they have, perhaps, their Celert ; but 
time muſt make proof. Now, let us ſee 
what Reflections may be made on Dr4- 
watick Pocſie, which Ariſtotle divides in- 
to Tragedy and Comedy. 


XVH, Tra- 
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XVII. 


"J Rageay, of all parts of Poeſte, is that 
which Ariſfotle has moſt difcuſg'd ; 
and where he appears moſt exatt. He 
alledges that Tragedy is a publick Lefure, 
without compariſon more 7zſ/tractive 
than Philoſophy ; becauſe it teaches the 
Mind by the ſerfe, and rectifies the pa(- 
fions by the paſſhons themſelves, in 
calming by their emotion the Troubles 
they excite in the Heart, The Philoſo- 
pher had obſerv*d two important faults 
4n Man to be regulated, pride, and hard- 
eſs of Heart, and he found for both Vi- 
ces a cure in Tragedy, For it makes 
man modeſt, by repreſenting the great 
Maſters of the Earth humbled ; and it 
makes him tender and merciful, by 
ſhewing him on the Theatre the ſtrange 
Accidents of Lite, and the unforeſeen 
diſgraces to which the moſt important 
perſons are ſubject. But becauſe Man 
1s naturally timorous, and compaſlio- 
nate, he may fall into another extreme, 
to be either too fearful, or too full of 
pity ; the too much fear may {hake the 
K 4 CON» 
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conſtancy of Mind, and the too grear 
compaſſion may enfeeble the Equity. 
*T'is the buſineſs of Tragedy to regulate 
theſe two weakneſles; it prepares and 
arms him againſt Diſgraces, by ſhewing 
them ſo frequent in the- moſt conſidera- 
ble perſons ; and he ſhall ceaſe to fear 
ordinary Accidents, when he ſees ſuch 
extraordinary happen to the higheſt part 
of Mankind, But as the end of 7ra- 
gedy 1s to teach Men not to fear too 
weakly the common Misfortunes, and 
manage their Fear ; it makes account 
alſo to teach them to ſpare their com- 
p2ilion, for objects that deſerve it. For 
there is an injuſtice in being mov*d at 
the Afictions of thoſe who deſerve to 
be miſerable. One may fee without 
pity Clrempeſtra flain by her Son Oreſtes 
in Eſchylus, becauſe ſhe had cut the 
Throat of Agamemaon her Husband ; and 
one cannot ſee Hzppolyrres dye by the 
plot of his Stepmother Phedra in Enuri- 
7:4es , without compaſlion ; becauſe he 
dyed not bur for being chatte and vir- 
cuous, This to me ſeems, in ſhort, the 
deſign of '[ragedy, according to the //tcrz 
of Ariſtotle, winch to me appears admi- 
gable, but winch has not been explain'd 

as 
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as it ought by his no ; they have 
not, it may ſeem, ſufficiently underſtood 
the Myſtery, to unfold it well. 


X VIII. 


UT it is not enough, that Tragedy be 
furniſh*d with all the moſt moving 

and terrible Adventures, that Hiſtory can 
afford, to ſtir in the Heart thoke Motions 
it pretends, to the end, it may cure the 
Mind of thoſe wvaiz Fears that may an- 
noy it, and thoſe childiſh Compaſſions that 
that may ſoftex it. *Tis alſo neceſſary, 
ſays the Philoſopher , that every. Poet 
employ theſe great Objet?s of Terrour 
and Pity, as the two moſt powerful 
Springs, in Art, to produce that Pleaſure 
which Tragedy may yield. And this Plea- 
ſure which is properly of the Mzzd, con- 
ſiſts in the Agitation of the Soul mov*d 
by the Paſſions. Trageay cannot be de- 
lightful to the Spedtator, unleſs he be- 
come ſenſible to all that is repreſented, he 
mult exter into all the differext Thoughts 
of the Aors, intereft himſelf in their 
Adventures ; fear, hope, afflict himfelf, and 
rejoice with them. The Theatre is al 

| an 
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and languid, when it ceaſes to produce 
theſe Motions in the Soul of thoſe that 
ſtand by. But as of all Paſſions Fear and 
Pity are thoſe that make the ſtrongeſt 
Impreſſions on the Heart of Man, by the 
natural Diſpoſition he has of being a- + 
fraid, and of being mollifd ; rior 
has choſen theſe amongſt the reſt, to 
move more powerfully the Soul, by the 
tender Sextiments they cauſe, when the 
Heart ad#tts, and 1s rome by them. In 
effect, when the Soul is ſhaken, by Mo- 
tions ſo zateral and fo humane, all the 
Impreſſions it feels, become aelightful ; 
its Trouble pleaſes, and the Emotion it 
finds, is a kind of Charm to it, which does 
caſt it into a ſweet and profound Medi- 
zation, and which jnſenſibly does in- 
gage it inall the Iztereſts that are mana- 
ged on the Theatre. ?T'is then that the 
Heart yields it ſelf over to all the Objets 
that are propos'd, that all Images ſtrike 
it, that it eſpouſes the Sentiments of all 
thoſe thar ſpeak, and becomes {uſcepti- 
ble of all the Paſſions that are preſent- 
ed, becauſe *tis mov'd. And in this Ag:- 
tation conſiſts all the Pleaſure that one 
1s capable to receive from Tragedy ; for 
the Spirit of Marx does pleaſe it ſelf with 
the 
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the different Situations, caus'd by the 


different Obje&s, and the various Paſſions 
that are repreſented. 


XIX. 


T is by this admirable Spring, that the 
Oedipus of Sophocles ( of which Ari- 

otle ſpeaks continually, as of the moſt 
perfett Model of a Tragedy) wrought 
ſuch great Efeds on the People of 4- 
thens, when it was repreſented. The 
truth is, all is terrible in that Piece, and 
all there 15 moving. See the SubjetF, The 
Plague deſtroying Thebes, Oedipus the 
Kjng concerned at the Loſs of his Subjetts, 
cauſes the Oracle to be conſulted, for a Re- 
meay. The Oracle ordains him to revenge 
the Aſſaſſinat committed on the Perſon of 
bis Predecefſor Ring Laius, Oedipus ra- 
ges in horrible Imprecations againſt the Au- 
thor of the Crime, without knowing him ; 
he himſelf makes a ſtritt ſearch to diſcover 
him ; he queſtions Creon, Tireſtas, Jo- 
caſta, aua a Man of Corinth for Intelli- 
gence ; and it appear'd by the Account that 
this Prince recerved, that he himſelf com- 
mitted the Murder, he would — The 


Minds 
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Minds of the SpeZators are in a perpe- 
tual ſuſpenſe ; all the words of T?reſras, 
Focaſta, and the Corinthian, as they give 
Light to the Diſcovery, cauſe Terroxrs and 
Surprizes ; and clear it by little and lit- 
tle. Oedipzs finding it to be himſelf that 
was Author of the Aſſaſſizat , by Evi- 
dence of the Te#imonies, at the ſame 
time underſtood that Laizs,whom he had 
ſhin, was his Father ; and that Jocaſta, 
whom he had married, 1s his Mother, 
which he knew not till then ; becauſe 
he had from his Infancy been brought 
up in the Court of the King of Corixth. 
This Diſcovery is like a Thunderclap that 
oblig*d him to abandon himſelf to all 
the Deſpair that his Conſcience inſpir'd ; 
he tears out both his Eyes, to puniſh him- 
ſelf the more cruelly with his own 
Hands. But this Criminal whom all rhe 
World abhors before he is known , by 
a return of Pity and Tenderxeſs, becomes 
an Object of Campaſſion to all the Aſſem- 
bly ; now he is bemoan'd, who a mo- 
ment before paſs'd for execrable; and 
they melt at the Misfortnnes of the Per- 
{on they had in Horroar ; and excuſe the 
moſt abominable of all Crimes, becauſe 
the Author -is an Innocent ern 
an 
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and fell into this Crime, that was fore- 
told him, notwithſtanding all the Pre- 
cautions he had taken to avoid it ; and 
what is moſt ſtrange, is, that all the ſteps 
he made to carry him from the Murder, 
brought. him to commit it. Finally, 
this flux and reflux of 1dignation, and 
of Pity, this Revolution of Horrour and 
of texdernefi, has ſuch a wonderful Ef- 
fect on the Minds of the- Audience ; all 
in this Piece moves with an Arr ſo deli- 
cate and paſſionate, all is #xrave/Pd with 
ſo much Art, the Suſpenſions manag*d 
with ſo much probability; there 1s made 
ſuch an univerſal Emotion of the Sozl, 
by the Surprizes, Aſtoniſhments, Admi- 
rations ; the ſole incident that is form'd 
in all the piece, is ſo natural, and all tends 
ſo in a direCt line to the dzſcovery and Ca- 
taſtrophe ; that it may not only be faid, 
that never Subjec# has been better devi- 
ſed than this, but that never can be in- 
vented a better for Tragedy. And thus 
alſo it was, that the Andromeda of Euri- 
pides ( ſo much boaſted of in Athenems, 
and an Epiſode whereof Alexander ſung 
in the laſt Banquet of his Lite) wrought 
thoſe wonderful Effects in the City Ab- 
dera; when it was acted there by Arche- 
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las under the Reign of Lyſimachus. The 
two Parts of Parſe: and Andromeda, the 
Misfortunes of this Princeſs exposd to 
the Sea-Monſter , and all that moy*d 
terror and pity in this Repreſentation, 
made fo ſtrong and violefit imprefſion on 
the people, T hat they departed, faith Laci- 
an, from the Theatre, poſſeſs'd (as it were) 
with the Spectacle, and this became a pub- 
lick Malady, wherewith the Imaginations 0 
the Spectators were ſeiz'd, Something of 
a groſler ſtroke of this fort of Impreſſions 
made by 7rageay, has even happen'd in 
our Days. When Mo--4ory atted the Ma- 
riamne of Triftan, thc people never went 
away but ſad and peilive, making refle- 
Aion on what they had ſeen, and ſtruck 
with great pleaſure at the ſame: time. 
Thele are the two grea? Springs of the 
Greek Tragedy, and all that is marvellous 
in Dramatick Poems, reſults principally 
from what there is of pity and terror in 
the Objetts repreſented. 
RX. 

Odetra Traged) tutns ofi other Prin» 

ciples ; the Genins of our (the 


French) Nation 1s not ftrong mos to 
uſtain 
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ſuſtain an Aion on the Theatre by mo- 
ving only terrozr and p:ty. Theſe are Mi- 
chins that will not play as they ought, bur 
by great Thoughts and noble Expreſſions, 
of which we are not indeed altogether ſo 
capable, as the Greeks. Perhaps our 
Nation which is naturally Gallazt, 'has 
been oblig*d by the necefſity of our Cha- 
rafter to frame for our ſelves a new Sy- 
ſtem of Tragedy to ſuit with our hamoar. 
The Greeks, who were popular Eates, 
and who hated Monarchy, took delight 
in their Speacles, to ſee Kings humbled, 
and high Fortunes caſt down, becauſe 
the Exaltation griev'd them. The Exg/ſh, 
our Neighbours, love Blood 1n their Sports, 
by the quality of their Temperament : 
Theſe are I»ſularres, ſeparated from the 
reſt of men; we are more humane. Gal- 
lartry moreover agrees with our Max- 
zers; and our Poets believ'd that the 
could not ſucceed well on the Theatre, 
but by ſweer and tender Sentiments ; mn 
which, perhaps, they had ſome reaſon : 
for, in effect, the Pafſions reprefented be- 
come deform*d and infipid, unleſs they 
are founded on Sextiments conformable to 
thoſe of the Spetator, ?Tis this that obh- 
ges our Poets to ftand up fo ſtrongly = 
the 
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the priviledge of Gal/antry on the Theatre, 
and to bend all their Sabjes to Love and 
Tendernefi; the rather, to pleaſe the Wo- 
2ez, who have made themſelves Judges 
of theſe wide AY and uſurped the 
Right to paſs ſentence. And ſome be- 
{ides have ſuffer*d themſelves to be pre- 
poſſeſs?d, and led by the Spaniards, who 
make all their Cavaliers amorous, ?Tis 
by them that Trageay began to degene- 
rate; and we by little and little accu- 
ſtom*d to ſee Heroes on the Theatre, 
{mitten with another Love than that of 
Glory ; and that by degrees all the great 
Men of Antiquity have loſt their Cha- 
raQers in our hands. *Tis likewiſe per- 
haps by this Gallaztry that our Age 
would deviſe a colour to excuſle the fee- 
bleneſs of our Wit; not being able to 
ſuſtain always the ſame Action by the 
greatneſs of Words and Thoughts. How- 
ever it be; for I am not hardy enougn 
to declare my elf againſt the Publick ; 
tis toXdegrade Tragedy from that maje#y 
which 1s proper to it, to mingle 1 it 
Love, which 1s of a Character always 
light, and little fuitable to that Gravity of 
which Tragedy makes profeſſion. Hence 
it proceeds that theſe Tragedzes Une 
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with Gallantries, never make ſuch admi- 
rable 1mpreſſions on the Spirit , as did 
thoſe of Sophoclcs and Exripides; for all 
the Bowels were moved by the great 
Objects of Terroxr and Pity which they 
propoſed. ?Tis likewiſe for this, that 
the Reputation of our modern Trage- 
dies ſo loon decays, and yield but ſmall 
delight at two Tears exd; whereas the 
Greek pleaſe yet to thoſe that havea good 
Taſte, after two thouſand Years ; be- 
cauſe what 1s not grave and ſerious on the 
Theatre, though it give delight at pre- 
ſent, after a ſhort time grows diſtaſteful, 
and unpleaſant ; and becauſe, what is 
not proper for great Thoughts and great 
Figures in Tragedy cannot ſupport it ſelf. 
The Azxctents who perceived this, did 
not interweave their Galaxtry and Love, 
ſave in Comedy, For Love is of a Chara- 
Cter that always degenerates from that 
heroick Air, of which Tragedy muſt ne- 
ver diveſt it ſelf. And nothing to me 
ſhews ſo mean and ſenſleſs, as tor one to 
amuſe himſelf with wh:zizg about frivo- 
lous k:adzeſſes, when he may be aamirable 
by great and zoble thoughts, and ſublime 
expreſſions, But I dare not preſume ſo 
far on my own capacity and creat, to 
oppoſe my {eif of my own head againtt 
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a uſage ſo eſtabliſhed. I muſt be content 
modeſtly to propoſe my Doubts ; and 
that may ſerve to exerciſe the Wzts, in 
an Agethat only wants Matter, But to 
end this RefleFioz with a touch of Chri- 
ſtianiſm, 1 am perſwaded, that the inno- 
cence of the Theatre might be better pre- 
ſferv'd according to the [dex of the ancient 
Tragedy : becauſe the zew 1s become too 
efteminate, by the ſoftneſs of latter A- 
ges; and the Prince ae Conty who ſigna- 
I:z72d his Zeal againſt the modern Tragedy, 
by his Treatiſe on that Subject, would, 
without doubt, have allowed the anciert, 


becauſe that has nothing that may ſeem 
dangerous. 


XX1. 


H E other Faults of moders Trage- 

ay, are ordinarily that either the 
Subjects which are choſen are mean and 
frivolous; or the Fable is not well 
wrought, and the Contrivance not regu- 
lar; or that they arc too much crowd- 
ed with Epiſodes ; or that the Charatters 
are not prelerv'd and ſuſtain'd ; or that 
the Incidents are not well prepar'd ; or 
that the Machizs are forced ; or that, 
what is admirable fails in the probability, 
or 
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or the probability is too plain and flat ; 
or that the Sarprizes are ill manag'd, the 
Kypots ill tied, the looſing them not 1a- 
tural, the Cataſtrophes precipitated, the 
Thoughts without elevation, the Expreſ= 
ſions without Majeſty, the Figures with- 
out grace, the Paſſzons without colour, the 
Diſcourſe without Life , the Narrations 
cold, the Woras low, the Language im- 
proper, and all the Beauties falſe. The 
{pcak not enough to the Heart of the 
Audience, which is the only Art of the 
Theatre, where nothing can be delight-= 
ful but that which moves the Aﬀections, 
and which makes impreſſion on the 
Soul; little known 1s that Rhetorick 
which can lay open the Paſſions by all 
the natural degrees of their birth, and 
of their progreſs ; nor are thoſe Morals 
at all in uſe, which are proper to min- 
gle theſe different intereſts, thoſe oppoſite 
Glances, thole claſhinsz Maxims, thoſe Rea- 
ſors that deſtroy each other, to ground 
the Incertitudes and Irreſolutions, and 
to animate the Theatre. For the The- 
atre being eſſentially deſtined for ation, 
nothing ought to be idle, but all in agi- 
tation, by the thwarting of Paſſions 
that are founded on the different #:- 
tereſts that ariſe; or by the embroil- 
2 menr 
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ment ' that follows from the Tztrigae, 
Fikewiſe there ought to appear no 
Ador, that carries not ſome Deſign in his 
Head, either to croſs the Deſigns of 
others, or to ſupport his own ; all onght 
to be in trouble, and no calm to appear, 
till the Aion be ended by the CataFro- 
phe, Nor finally, 1s it well underſtood 
that it is not the admziravie 1::trigne, the 
{ſurpriſing and wonderiul Evezts , the 
extraordinary Jacidents that make the 
beauty of a Tragzcay, it 15 the Diſcourſes 
when they are natural and paſhonate, 
Sophocles was not more ſucceſsful than 
Euripides on the Theatre at Athens, but 
by the Diſcourſe; though the Tragedres 
of Euripides have more of Action, of Mo- 
rality, of wonderful Incidents, than thoſe 
of Scphocles. It 1s by theſe Faults, more 
or leſs great, that Tragedy in theſe Days 
has ſo little ettect on the Mind ; that we 
no longer feel thoſe agrecable Traxces, 
that make the pleaſure of the Soul, nor 
find thoſe Sſpenſions, thoſe Raviſhments, 
thoſe Surpriſcs,thole Admirations that the 
acient Tragedy causd ; becauſe the Mo- 
acrz have nothing of thoſe a#toniſhing 
and terrible Objects rhat affrighted, whilit 
they pleas?d the Sp:dtators, and made 
thoſe great Impreſſions on the Soul , vy 
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the miniſtry of the Paiſions. In theſe 
Days Men go from the Theatre as little 
movy*d as when they went in, and carry 
their Zeart along with them, aztoach'd as 
they brought 1t : ſo that the pleaſure 
they receive there, is become as ſuper- 
hicial, as that of Comedy, and our graveſt 
Tragedies are (to ſpeak properly ) no 
more but heightewd Comedy. | 


XXII. 


T is not but that the Azcients had 

likewiſe their Faults. /ſchylrs had 
icarce any Principle for Mazzers, and 
for the Decexcies; his Fables are too 
ſimple, the Coptrivance wretched , the 
Expreſſion obſcure and blunder'd ; ſcarce 
ought can be underſtood of his Trage- 
dy of Agamemnon, But becauſe he be- 
liev?d that rhe Secret of the Theatre 15 
to ſpeak pompouſly, he beſtow?d all his Art 
on the words without any regard to the 
thoughts. Quintilian ſays ; that he 1s 
ſabl:me and lofty to Extravagance : 1n 
effet, he never ſpeaks in co/d blood, and 
ſays the moſt indifferent "Things 1n a 
Tragick Huff ; likewiſe in the Images that 
he draws, the Colours are toog/aring,and 
rhe ſtrokes too groſs. He, who writes 
L 3 his 
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his Life, relates that in one of the Cho, 
ris of his Tragedy of the Enmenides, 
he ſo horribly frighted the Auazerce, that 
the Spectacle made the Children ſwound, 
and the Women with Child ſufter Aborti- 
oz. Finally, his Exthuſiaſm, it ſeems, never 
left him, he is ſo exalted, and fo little 
natural. Sophocles is too elaborate in his 
Diſcourſe, his Art is not enough hidden, 
in ſome of his Pieces, it les too open 
and near the day ; he ſometimes becomes 
obſcure, by his too great Aﬀectation to 
be ſublime ; and the Noblereſs of his 
Expreſſion, is injurious to the Perſpicui- 
ty ; his Plots are not all ſo happily anra- 
welleg, as that of the Oedipus. The Diſce- 
very 1n the Ajax anſwers not to the 1z- 
trigae ; the Author ought not to have 
ended a Spectacle of that Terrour and 
Pity, with a dull and frivolous Conteſt 
about the Sepulture of Ajax, who then 
had ſlain hunſelf. And in the ſame 
Piece that Machiz of Minerva 1s too wio- 
tet, who caſts an Enchantment over the 
Eyes of Ajax, to ſave Ulyſſes, whom A- 
jax would have kilPd, it he had known 
him. Oedipus ought not to have been 
ignorant of the Aſſaſſinat of the Kzng 
of Thebes ; the Ignorance he 1s 1n of the 
Aurder, which makes all the Beauty # 
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the Intrigue, is not probable, Euripides 
is not exad# in the Contrivance of his 
Fables ; his Charadters want Variety, he 
falls often into the ſame Thoxehts, on the 
ſame Adventures ; he is not enough a Re- 
ligious Obſerver of Decencies ; and by a 
too great Afﬀectation to be moral and 
ſententious, he is not ſo ardent and paſ- 
ſionate as he ought to be ; for this rea- 
{on he goes not to the Heart, ſo much as 
Sophacles ; there are Precipitations in 
the Preparation of his Incidents, as in the 
Suppliants, where Theieus /evies an Army, 
marches from Athens to Thebes, and re- 
turns on the ſame day. The Diſcoveries 
of his Plots are nothing zatural, theſe 
are perpetual Machins; Diaza makes 
the Diſcovery in the Tragcdy of Hippol:- 
tw; Minerva that of the Iphigemia in 
Taurica; Thetis that of Anadromache ; 
Caitor and Pollux that of Helena, and 
that of Ele&ra; and ſo of others. After 
all, as theſe three Authors are the firſt 
Mcaels of Tragedy , they are great 1n 
their Deſigns, judicious in their Fables, 
paſſionate 1n their Expreſſions ; through» 
out in their Works predominates a Geri- 
us, Nature, and good Senſe. And though 
they are guilty of their Fax/ts, yet 1t may 
be ſaid, that all which is of them 1s Or:- 
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ginal, "The latter Greeks whereof Ephe- 
/tion ſpeaks, as Lycophron, Soſitheus, and 
the others that flouriſh*'d under King 
Ptolemy Philadelphas ; and the firſt La- 
tins, as Livias Andronicus, Accins Pacu- 
vius, Who apply'd themſelves to Tra- 
gedy, had not any ſucceſs in that way. 
The Romaxs, for ſome time, took de- 
light in Comedy. But ſo ſoon as the po- 
lite Learning was a little eſtabli{f®d- at 


Rome, moſt part of the grear Mex em- * 


ploy*'d themſelves in writing Tragedies. 
Catullus made one Tragedy of Alcmeon, 
out of which Czcero cites ſome Verſes in 
his Lucullas; Gracchus made T hyeſtes, 
whereof Cexſorivus makes mention ; Ce- 
ſar made Adraſtus, whereof Feſtus ſpeaks ; 
Rutilins made Aſtyanax, of which Ful- 
gentins ſpeaks; Mecenas made Offavia, 
which Priſciaz mentions; Ovia made 
Meaea, of which Quiztilian gives ſome 
account; and fſecing that theſe Trage- 
dies are loſt, no judgment can be made 
of them, but by the Merit of their Au- 
thors. Burt the Eſteem theſe Great Mex 
had for this fort of Poem then in a time 
when good Sexſe ſo much ſway*'d, may 
luficiently jultihe Cardinal Rzchelien, 
who was ſo infinitely aftected with it ; 
and he little authorizes the /enordnce at 
abs | Court 
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Coart in theſe things, which is ſo much 
the Mode at this day. The only Trage- 
dies that remain of the Latizs, are thoſe 
of Seneca, who ſpeaks always well, bur 
never ſpeaks zatarally; his Verſe are 
pompous, his Thoughts lofty , becauſe 
he would dazzle ; but the Contrivance 
of his Fables are of no great Charater. 
This Author pleaſes himſelf too much 
in giving his Ideas, inſtead of real! O6- 
jeds; and he repreſents not always ve- 
ry regularly, what 1s to be repreſent- 
ed. But it is not only in the Compoſi- 
tion of Tragedy that the Greeks have 
excelled the Romans; it 1s allo in the 
Magnificence of their "Theatre, theſe Peo- 
ple, however conquer*d they have been, 
have had greater T houghts than their Con- 
querours ; and Plutarch aſſures us, That the 
Athenians have been at greater Expen- 
ces in the Repreſentation of their Trage- 
dies, and in the Rewards they propos'd 
to thoſe Poets rhat ſucceeded well, than 
in all the Wars that ever they under- 
took for the Defezce of their Repablick ;; 
and they believ*d not this Expence un- 
profitable, ſince it was to inſpire the 


People with Thoughts conformable to the 
good of their Eſtate, 
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XX[I1I. 


F- H E following Ages became ſucce(- 
ſively ſo groſs one after another, 

that they could produce nothing 1n this 
kind of Poeſie worthy of any Refled#:07. 
The Italians and Spaniards of latter As 
ges, had their Writ too much corrupted 
with Romances, to ſuſtain the —_ 
of the Charader of Tragedy : notwith- 
ſtanding Tri/izo would make his Sopho- 
zisbe, and Taſſo his Toriſmondo, after the 
Pattern of the Tragedies of Sophocles : 
but they could not reach that Charader. 
The Jephthes, and Baptiſtes of Buchanan, 
contain - little conſiderable, except the 
Purity of Style in which theſe Tragedies 
are written. The Sedecizs of Malaper- 
F145, the C riſpus of Stephonius, the oſe- 
phus of Grotins, the Herod of Heinſus, 
and the other Tragedies of the Learned 
Mex of the laft Age, have almoſt all of 
them a Contrivance too ſimple, the Inci- 
aents are cold, the Narrations tedious, 
the Paſſions ford, the Style conftraind. 
The Trageaies of Garnier, Rotrou, Serve, 
and others of that time, are yet of a far 
meaner Charatter, The Engliſh have 
more of Gepius for Tragedy than other 
People, 
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people,as well by the Spirit of their Na- 
tion which wow ay in Cruelty, as alſo 
by the Character of their Language 
which is proper for great Expreſſions. 
Burt the French, who have apply*d them- 
{elves to Tragedy more than any others, 
have likewiſe writ with more ſucceſs;and 
this ſacceſ\ does ſtrongly authoriſe the uſe, 
as may be ſeen by ſo many great Mez a- 
monegſt us, whodaily ſignalize themſelves 
on the Theatre. But the Mhimſie of theſe 
Opera of Muſick, wherewith the Publick 
are > Geka will, perhaps, be capable 
to diſcourage them, if they be regarded. 
It remains to ſpeak of Comedy, that, of a 
Leture of Virtue which it 1s eſſentially, is 
become, by the licentiouſneſs of theſe 
latter Times, a School of Debauchery : *tis 
only to re-eſtabliſh it in its natural eſtate, 
as it ought to be, ork.» to Ariſtotle, 
that T pretend to ſpeak. The reſt I leave 
to the Zeal of the Preachers, who are a 
little ſlack on this Subject. 


XXIV. 


Ome pretend that Ariffotle, who has 
ſcarce ſaid any thing of Comeay, has 

{aid all, making a Remark, that the r/- 
| aiculous 
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diculous is to be handled in the ſame 
magner, as he has diſcours'd of the grave 
and ſeriozs ; by the rule of proportion, 
that muſt be obſerv'd betwix. Comedy 
and Tragedy, That is to lay, t'::re muſt 
be obſerv*d in Comedy, as well a5 in T7a- 
gedy, the aecencies of Places, of i imes, 
of Perſons ; that there muſt be employ*d 
all the colours, which ought to be the 
Seeds and the Principles of the Decency ; 
that the Preparations of the Incidents 
ought to be conducted in ſuch ſort, that 
they ſerve not to render the Events cold, 
by taking from them what they ma 
have of Advantage and Grace by the 
{urprize : Fort 1s of importance to con- 
ſider, that to prepare an Incident well, 
15 not altogether to ſay things that may 
diſcover.; but it 1s ro ſay ſo much only 
as may give place to the Audience, to di- 
vine : which alſo ought to be ſparingly 
done. For the pleaſure of the SpeCtators 
1s to expect always ſomething that may 
ferprize, and that 1s contrary to their 
Prejuagments. And nothing ought to be 
predominant on the Theatre ſo much 
as the ſſþexſion, becauſe the chief delight 
to be rece1y*d there, is the ſarprize. 


XX Y. Co- 
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Omedy 1s an image of common Life ; 

its end 1s to ſhew on the Stage the 
faults of particulars, in order to amend 
the faults of the Publick, and to correct 
the People through a tear of being ren- 
der*d ridiculous. So that which is moſt 
proper to excite Laughter, 1s that which 
1s moſt eſſential to Comedy, One may 
be ridiculous in words, or ridiculous in 
things : There is an honeſt laughter, and 
a buffoon laughter. *Tis meerly a gift 
of Nature to make every. thing ridicu- 
lous. For all the ations of Human life 
have their fair and their wrozg (ide, their 
ſerious and their ridiculous, But Ariſtotle, 
who gives Precepts to make Men weep, 
leaves none to make them laugh. This 
proceeds purely from the Genizs ; Art 
and Method have little to do with it, 
*tis the work of Nature alone. "The 
Spaniards have a Genizs to diſcern the 
ridiculous of things much better than the 
French ; and the [talians, who are natu- 
rally Comedians, expreſs it better ; their 
Tongue is more proper for it, by a drol- 
ling toxe peculiar to them, The Frexch 
may be capable of z/, when their Lan- 
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guage has attain'd its perfeCtion. Fi- 
nally, that pleaſant tr» , that gatery- 
which can ſuſtain the delicacy of his cha- 
racer, without falling into col/drefs, nor 
into buffoonry : that fire raillery, which is 
the Flower of Wit, 1s the Talent which 
Comedy demands : but it muſt always 
be obſerv*d, that the true ridicalous of 
Art, for the entertainment on the Thea- 
tre, ought to be no other but the Copy 
of the ridiculous that is found in Nature. 
Comedy is as it ſhould be, when the Spe- 
Etator believes himſelf really in the com- 
pany of ſuch perſons as he has repre- 
ſented, and takes himſelf to be in a Fa- 
mily whilſt he 1s at the Theatre ; and that 
he there ſees nothing but what he ſees in 
the World. For Comedy is worth nothing 
at all, unleſs he know, and can compare 
the manzers that are exhibited on the 
Stage, with thoſe of ſuch perſons as he 
has converſation withal. ? Twas by this 
that Menander had ſo great ſucceſs a- 
mongſt the Grectans ; and the Romans 
thought themſelves in Converſation , 
whilſt they fat beholding the Comedies 
of Terence; for they perceiv'd nothing 
but what they had been accuſtom'd to 
find in ordinary Compames, *Tis the 
oreat Art of Comedy, to keep cloſe to 

Na- 
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Nature , and never leave it ; to have 
common Thoughts and Expreſſions fit- 
ted to the _ of all the World. 
For it is moſt certainly true, that the 
moſt groſs ſtrokes of Natare, whatever 
they be, pleaſe always more than the 
moſt delicate, that are not Nataral : ne- 
vertheleſs baſe and vulgar terms are not 
to be permitted on the "Theatre, unleſs 
ſupported by ſome kind of Wit. The 
Proverbs and Wiſe Sayings of the People 
ought not to be ſufferd, unleſs they 
have ſome pleaſant meaning, and unleſs 
they are Natural. Thus is the moſt gene- 
ral Principle of Comedy ; by which, 
whatever 1s repreſented, cannot fail to 
pleaſe; but without it, nothing. ?Tis 
only by adhering to Nature, that the 
probability can be maintain'd, which is 
the ſole infallible guide, that may be fol- 
lowed on the Theatre. Without probabi- 
lity all is lame and faulty, with it all 

oes well : None can run aſtray who 
ollow it ; and the moſt ordinary faults 
of Comedy happen from thence, that 
the Decencies are not well obſerv*d, nor 
the Inc:dexts enough prepar'd. ?Tis like- 
wiſe neceſſary to take heed that the co- 
lours employ*d to prepare the Iacidents, 
be not too grols, to leave to the SpeCta- 


cor 
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tor the Pleaſure of finding out himſelf 
what they ſignifie. But the moſt ordi- 
nary weakneſs of our Comeazes 1s the an- 
ravelling ; ſcarce ever any ſucceed well 
in that, by the difficulty there is in azty- 
iz2 happily that knot which had been 
tyed. It is caſie to wid up an Intrigue, 
*tis only the work of Fancy ; but the u#- 
ravellias 15 the pure and perfect work of 
the Judgment. ?'Tis this that makes the 
ſucceſs difficult, and if one would there- 
on make a little reflection, he might find 
that the moſt univerſal fault of Comedzes, 
is, that the Cataſtrophe of it 1s not 
Natural. Tt reſts to examine, Whether 
in Comedy the Images may be drawn grea- 
ter than the Natural, the more to move 
the Minds of the Spe&ators, by more ſhi- 
ning portracts, and by ſtronger impreſſi- 
ons ? That is to ſay, Whether a Poet may 
make a Miſer more covetous, a moroſe 
7148 more moroſe and troubleſom than 
the original ? To which I anſwer, That 
Plauts,who ſtudied to pleaſe the commor 
People, made them ſo ; but Terexce, who 
would pleaſe the berrer ſort, contin'd him- 
ſelf within the bounds of Nature, and he 
repreſented V ices, without making them 
either better or worle. Notwithſtand- 
ing theſe extravagant charatters, ſuch o 
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The Citizen turn?d. Gentleman,and the Sick 
in imagination of Moltere, faiPd not of 
ſacceſs a little while agoat Court, where 
all the zafts are ſo delicate; but all things 
there are well receiv*d, even to the Lid 
vertiſements of the Provinces, if they 
have any air of Plaiſanterie ; for there 
they love to /augh, rather than to admire. 
Theſe are the moſt important Rules of 
Comedy. Now ſeeithoſe who have been 
famous for this kind of writing. 


XXVI. 


H E principal amongſt the Greeks, 

are Ariſtophanes and Menanaer ; 

the chief ek the Latins, are Plautus 
and Terence. Ariſtophanes is not exaCt in 
the contrivance of his Fables, his FiCcti- 
ons are not very probable ; he mocks 
perſons too grolly, and too openly. 
Socrates, whom he plays upon ſo eager- 
ly in his Comedzes, had a more delicate 
air of Raillery than he ; but was not ſo 
ſhameleſs, Tt is true, Ariſtophanes writ 
during the diſorder and licentiouſneſs 
of the old Comedy, and that he under- 
ſtood the humour of the Athenian Peo- 
ple, who were eaſily diſguſted with the 
M merit 
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merit of extraordinary perſons, whom 
he ſet his Wit to abuſe, that he mighr 
pleaſe that People. After all, he often 
1s no otherwiſe pleaſant than by his 
Oy That Ragouſt compos'd of 
ſeventy ix ſyllables in the laſt Scene of 
his Comedy the Eccleſiaſou/a;, would not 
go down with us in our Age. His Jan- 
guage is often obſcure, blunder*d, low, 
trivial, and his frequent jingling upon 
words, his cones of oppoſite 
terms each to other 3 the hotchporch of 
his ſtile, of Tragick and Comick, of ſe- 
riows and buffſoon, of grave and famili- 
ar, 1s ugly ; and his Wztticiſms, often 
when near examin'd, prove falſe. Me- 
ander 15 pleaſant in a more commenda- 
ble manner ; his ſtile is pure, neat, ſhi- 
ning, natural ; he perſwades like an Ora- 
tor, and inſtructs like a Philoſopher. And 
if one may ground a true Judgment on 
the Fragments that remain of this Au- 
thor, one may find that he made ve 
pleaſant images of the Civil Life; that 
he makes men ſpeak according to their 
character ; that one may find Pimſelf n 
the portratts he made of Manners , be- 
cauſe he keeps cloſe to Nature, and en- 
ters intothe thoughts of the perſons he 
makes to ſpeak. Finally, Platarch,in the 
COM- 
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compariſon he has made of theſe two 
Authors, ſays, that the Muſe of Ariſto- 
phanes is /ike an impudent, and that of 
Menander reſembles a virtuous Woman. 
For the two Latin Comick Poets, Plaus 
ts is ingenious in his deſigns, happy in his 
imaginations, fruitful in his invention ; 
yet there are ſome inſipid Jeſts that 
eſcape from him in the taſte of Horace ; 
and his good ſayings that make the Peo- 
ple laugh, make ſometimes the honefter 
ſort to pity him : cis true, he ſays the 
be#t things ui the World, and yet very 
often he ſays the moſt wretched ; this 
a man is {ubjett to, when he endeavours 
to be too witty ; he will make laughter 
by extravagant expreſſions, and hyper- 
dike This he ſh th be fuccefl] to 
make it by things. P/autws is not alto- 
gether ſo regular in the contrivance of 
his pieces, nor in the d:i/tribution of the 
as ; bur he is more ſimple in his /«6- 
jedts : for the Fables of Terence are ordi- 
narily compounded, as is ſeen in the Ay- 
aris which contains two Loves, This 
is what was objected to Terence, that he 
made one Latin» Comedy of two Greek, 
the more to animate his Theatre. Bur 
then the P/ors are more naturglly axr- 
weld than thoſe of Plautus ; as thoſe of 
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Plautus are more natural than thoſe of 
Ariſtophanes, And though Ceſar. call 
Terence a diminutive Menander, becauſe 
he only. had the {weetneſs:-and the 
{moothneſs, but had not the force and 
vigor, yet he has writ in a manrer {0 
natural, and ſo judicious, that of a C 14 
as he was, heis become an original ; tor 
never man had fo clear an infight into 
Nature. TI ſhall ſpeak nothing of Laci- 
l:u5, of whom nothing now 1s left but 
Fragments. All weknow of him,iswhat 
Varro relates, that he was happy 1n the 
Subjects that he choſe : but never per- 
{on had a better Genizs tor Comedy, than 
the Spaniard Lope de Vega ; he had copi- 
ous Wit joyn'd with great advantages 
of Nature, and an admirable facility ; 
for he has compos*d more than Three 
hundred Comeates ; his Name alone gave 
Applauſe to his Pieces, ſo ſtrongly was 
his Reputation eſtabli{h'd : and it was 
A1ufficient that a work came from his 
Hands, to merit the publick approbati- 
on, But he had a Wit too valt to be 
confin'd to Rules, or admit of an 
Bounds ; *twas this oblig*d him to aban- 
don himſelf to the ſwing of his Gerz- 
ze, becaty/e he might always relye on it. 
He never conſulred other Comny 
ur 
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but the guſt of his Auditors, and go- 
veri?d himſelf by the /zccefs of his pie- 
ces, rather than by reaſov. Thus he 
diſengag*d himſelf of all the Scruples of 
Unity, and the Superſtitions of Probabi- 
lity, But as moſt commonly he is for re- 
$:2inz upon the ridicalous, and wou'd be 
too witty,his Fancies are often wore fortu- 
zate than they are juſt, and have more 
of the Dyoll, than they have of what 1s 
Natural ; for by too much ſubtlety in his 
Drollery, his Wit becomes falſe, by rea- 
{on *tis forc'd to be too delicate ; and his 
Graces become cold,by being zoo fize : but 
amongſt the French, never any carried 
Comedy fo high as Moltere, For the an- 
cient Comick Poets had only the folk 
of the Family to make mirth with on the 
Theatre ; but Molzere's fools in the Play 
are the Marguiſes, and the perſons of 
Quality ; others have been content to 
play upon the common and Country 
converſation in their Comedies ; Moliere 
has made bold with all Paris, and the 
Court, He is the only man amongſt them 
who has diſcover'd thoſe lines of Na- 
ture that diſtinguiſh and make her 
known. The beauties of the Portradts 
he draws are ſo zataral, that they make 
themſelyes perceiv*d by the groſſeſ# Ap- 

M 3 prehenſions; 
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prehenſions : and his Talent of being 
pleaſant, is mprov*d one half the more, 
by that he has of counterfeiting to the 
life. His Miſantrope, in my opiniqn, is 
the moſt compleat charatter, and withal, 
the moſt ſingular that ever appear*'d on 
the Theatre, But the contrivance of his 
Comedies is always defeCtive jn ſome- 
thing, and his P/or5 are never handſomly 
«nravePd, "This is what may be ſaid in 
general of Comedy. 


XX VII. 


| 'HE Eclogue is the moſt confidera- 
1 


ble of the /irrle Poems; it 1s an 

mage of rhe life of Shepherds. Therefore 
the matter 15 low, and nothing great 1s 
in the Genizzs of it ; 1ts buſineſs 1s to de- 
{cribe rhe /oves, the ports, the piques, the 
jealouſies, the diſputes, the quarrels, the 
i»trignes, the paſſions, the adventures, and 
all the /3/tle affairs of Shepherds. So that 
irs charatter muſt be fimple, the wir eaſe, 
r'e expreſſion common ; it mult have no- 
thing 'that 1s exquiſite, neither in the 
thoughts, nor in the words, nor in any 
f-ſhiogs of ſpeech ; in which the 1talians, 
who have writ in this kind of Verſe, mw 
| : CEN 
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been wi/taken : for they always aim at 
being witty, and ro fay things too finely. 
The true charader of the Eclogue 1s {im- 
plicity,and modefty : its figures are ſweet, 
the paſfons tender, the 0710s calie; and 
tho* ſometimes it may be paſſionate, and 
have little tranſports, and little deſpairs,yet 
it never riſes fo high as to be fierce or 
violent ; its Narrations are ſhort, Deſcri- 
ptions little, the Thoughts ingenious, the 
Manners innocent, the Language pure, the 
Verſe flowing, the Expreſſions plain, and 
| all the Diſcourſe natural; for this 15 not 
' a great zalker that loves to make a 
| noiſe. The Models to be propoſed to 
write well in this ſort of Poeſie,are The- 
ocritus and Virgil. Theocritus 15 more 
ſweet, more natural, more aelicate, by 
the charater of the Greek Tongue. Yir- 
gil is more judicious, more exact, more 
regular, more modeſt, by rhe charater 

of his own Wit, and by the Genizs of 
the Latin Tongue, Theocritus hath more 
of all the Graces that make the ordinary 
beauty of Poetry ; Virgil has more of 
£ood ſenſe, more vigor, more zobleneſs, 
more modeſty. After all, Theocritus 1s 
the Original, Virgil is only the Copy :; 
though ſome things he hath copied fo 
happy, that they equal the Original 1n 
M 4 many 
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many places.. Moſchus and Bron, who 
writ in this ſort of Verſe, have hkewiſe 
great Excellencies, and very great Delica- 
cies in their Jayllia., The other Poets, 
who have writ Eclogues, as Nemeſtanus, 
who was an African, and Calphurn:us the 
Sicilian writ very meanly. The 1ali- 
ans, as Bonarelli, Guarini, Cavalier Mari- 
20; the Spaniards, as Luis de Gongora, 
Camoens, have little of Natural in their 
Paitorals, their Iadyllia, and their Ec- 
logues; and Roxſard, amongſt the French, 
hath nothing zexder or aelicate. The 
French Tongue, however perfec? it pre- 
tends to be, hath produc'd nothing in 
this kind of Verſe comparable to the 
Eclogaes of Virgil ; neither yet, it ſeems, 
has it force enough to expreſs things {0 
naturally to the Life, and to ſuſtain that 
great Stmplicity of the Bucolique Verle, 
O zobly as. the Greek and Latiz Tongue ; 
for the Greek and.La'iz have a certain 
Character of Majeſty that ſhines even in 
the /malleit things. The Idea of Paſto- 
ral Comedies, for which the I:alians have 
had fo. great liking, is taken from the 
Cyclcps of Euripides.” The Greeks, ſaith 
Horace, began to bring Satyrs 0a the T he- 
atre., .i0 "temper the Auſterity -of their 
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XX VIII. 


H E principal End of Satyr, is to 

inſtruct the People by A Cteing 
Vice. It may therefore be of great Aa- 
vantage in a State, when taught to keep 
within its bounds. But as Flatterers em- 
broil themſelves with the Pablick, whilſt 
they ſtrive too much to pleaſe Particu- 
lars ; fo it happens, that the Writers of 
Satyr diſ-oblige ſometimes Particulars, 
whilſt they endeavour too much to 
pleaſe the Puablick :, and as downright 
Praiſes are too grols; Satyr that takes 
off - the, Mask, and- reprehends Vice too 
openly, 1s not very delicate ; but though 
it be more difficult to praiſe, than ro 
blame, becauſe it is eaſier to diſcover in 
People what may be turn'd into r:dicu- 
lozes, than to underſtand their Merit ; *tis 
requiſite notwithſtanding equally to 
have a W:t for the one, as for the other. 
For the ſame Delicacies of Wit, that is 
meceſſer] to him who praiſeth, to purge 
his Praiſes from what 1s deforw?d, 15 ne- 
ceſſary to him who blamerh, to clear the 
Satyr from what is b:trer in it. And 
this Delicacy which properly gives he 
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reliſh to Satyr, was heretofore the Cha- 
rafter of Horace, for it was only by the 
way of Jeſt and Merriment that he ex- 
ercis'd his Cenſure. For he knew full 
well, that rhe ſporting of Wit, hath more 
effect than the ſtrongeſt Reaſons, and the 
moſt ſententious Diſcourſe, to render 
Vice ridiculous. In which Juvenal, with 
all his Seriouſneſs, has ſo much ado to 
ſucceed, For indeed that violent man- 
ner of Declamation which throughout 
he makes uſe of, has, moſt wn, , but 
very litle effect, he ſcarce perſwades ar 
all ; becauſe he is always in Choler, and 
never ſpeaks in cold Blood. ?Tis true, he 
has ſome common Places of Morality 
that may ſerve to dazzle the weaker 
fort of Apprehenſions. But with all his 
ſtrong Expreſſions, Energetick Terms, and 
great Flaſhe: of Eloquence, he makes lit- 
tle Impreſſion; becauſe he has nothing 
that is delicate, or that 1s natural. Tt 15 
not a true Zeal that makes him talk 
againſt the M:ſdemeanors of his Ape, 
*ris a Spirit of Vanity and Oftentation. 
Perſius, who to the Gravity and Vehe- 
mence of Tuvenal had join'd obſcurity, 
caus'd by the Afﬀettation he had to ap- 
pear Learned, has no better ſucceſs ; be- 
cauſe he yields no delight ; not but 
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that he has, however, ſome Touches of an 


' hidden Delicacy; but theſe Strokes are 
| always wrapp'd up in ſuch a profound 


[ 
| 


Learning, that there needs a Comment 
to unfold them ; he ſpeaks not but with 
ſadneſs, what by Horace is ſaid with the 
greateſt Mirth imaginable, whom ſome- 
times he would imitate; his Moroſereſs 
ſcarce ever leaves him; he ſpeaks not 
of the leaſt things but in a Heat; and 
he never ſports, but after the moſt ſeri- 
ous manner in the World. The Satyr 
which Sexeca made on the Apotheoſis of 
the Emperour Claudius, is of a much dif- 
ferent CharaCGter, ®tis one of the moſt 
delicate Pieces of Antiquity : and the Au- 
thor, who otherwiſe throughout ſuſtains 
the Gravity of a Philoſopher by the cold 
Blood of his Temperament, and by all the 
Grimaces and Severity of his Morals : 
ſeems ſo much the more pleaſant in this, 
as he is more grave apd more ſerious in 
all his other Works. Moſt part of the 
Dialogues of Lucian, are Satyrs of this 
kind ; the Authour 1s a es Buffon, 
who makes Sport with the moſt ſerious 
Matters, and infolently plays upon 


- Whatever is great in the World : he is on 


all Occaſions infinitely wy ; but this, T 
copfels, is a king of fooliſh mo 
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We have two modern Satyrs writ in 
Proſe, uch-what of the ſame Azir,which 
{ſurpaſs all that has been writ of this 
Kind in theſe latter Ages. The+firſt is 
Spaniſh, compos'd by Cervantes, Secre- 
tary to the Duke of Alva, This great 
Mas having been ſlighted, and received 
{ome Diſgrace by the Duke of Lerma 
chief Miniſter of State to Phzlip I FH, 
who had no reſpe& for Men of Learn- 
ing, writ the Romance of Don Quixot, 
which 1s a moſt fize and 7z2genious Sa- 
tyr on his own Country ; becauſe the 
Nobility of Spaiz, whom he renders rt- 
diculous by this Work, were all bit in 
the Head, and intoxicated with Knight- 
errantry. This is a Trad7tion T have from 
one of my Friends, who learn'd this Se- 
cret from Dozx Lope, whom Cervantes had 
made the Corfident of his Reſentment. 
The other Satyr is French, made in the 
time of the Leagwe, where the Author 
very pleaſantly teaches the Publick the 
Intentions of rhe Houſe of Guiſe for the 
Relizioz : throughout this Work is ſpread 
a Delicacy of Wit, that fails not to ſhine 
amongſt the rude and grofler ways of 
Exprefſions of thoſe "Times : and the 
little Verſes ſcartered- here and there in 
the Work, are of a Character. that - 
mo 
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| moſt five, and moſt natural. The Satyr 
' of Rablais, however witty it be ; never- 


theleſs is ftufPd with ſo much Rzbalay, 
and is ſo little conformable to the refi- 
zedneſs of this preſent Age we live 1n, 
that I think it not worthy to be read by 
Gentlemen, no more than the Satyrs of 
Regnier, though he has wit enough; for 
he is too impudent, and obſerves no 
Decency. 


XXIX. 


= H E Elegy,by rhe quality of its name, 
is deſtined to Tears and Complaints : 
and therefore ought to be of a doleful 
CharaQer. But afterwards it has been 
uſed in Subjects of Tenderneſs, as in 
Love-matters, and the like. "The Latins 
have been more ſucceſsful therein ( by 
what appears to us) than the Greeks, 
For little remains to us of Phziletas and 
Tyrteus, who were famous in Greece for 
this kind of Yerſe. They who have 
writ Elegy beſt among!t the Lats, are 
Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid. Tibullas is 
Elegant and Polite, Properti25 noble and 
high; but Ovid is to be preter'd to 


both ; becauſe he is more natural, more 


moving, 
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moving, and more paſſionate ; and there- 
by he has better expreſs'd the CharaQer 
of Elegy than the others. Some Elegies 
are left us of Catullus, of Mecenas, and 
Cornelius Gallus, which are of a great pu- 
rity, and are exceedingly delicate ; but 
the Verſe of Catullus and Mecenas have 
too much ſoftneſs, and a zegligence too 
affeted : thoſe of Cornelius Crallus are 
more round, and ſupport themſelves bet- 
ter. In theſe latter Ages have appear'd 
a Germannamed Lotichius, an Italian cal- 
led Molſa, a Flemming calPd Sidronins, 
who have writ Elegjes with great Ele- 
gancy. I ſpeak not of the French Elegres, 
it is a kind of Yerſe which they dittin- 
guiſh not from Heroick ; and they call 
indifferently Elegy, what they pleaſe, 
whereby the diſtinQtion of the true Cha- 
Cter of this Verſe ſeems not yet well eſta- 
bliſt'd amongſt them. 


XXX. 


HE Ode ought to have as much 
noblenefs, elevation, and __— 
as the Eclogue has of ſumplicity and mo- 
deſty. ?Tis not only the W:t that height- 
ens it, but likewiſe the Matter, For its 


uſs 
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uſe is to ſing the mo of the Gods, and 
to celebrate the #llaſtrious Aﬀions of 


great Men, ſo it requires to ſuſtain all the 


Majeity of its Charadter, an exalted Na- 
ture, a great Wit, a daring Faxcy, an ex- 


preſſion zoble and mn , yet pure, 
and corre. All the bris uf an 


oe 
which Art has by its Figures, 1s not ſuffi- 
cient to heighten Ode fo far as its Cha- 
racter requires. But the reading alone 
of Pindar , 1s more capable to inſpire 
this Genius than all my Refiedions. He 
is great in his Deſigns,vaſt in his thoughts, 
bold in his :»:aginations, happy in his 
Expreſſions , eloquent in his Diſcourſe : 
but his great vivacity hurries him ſome- 
times paſt his judgement, he gives him- 
ſelf roo much ſwing ; his Paneeyricks 
arc pcr etual Digreſſons 5 where ram- 
bling from his Sbjec#, he carries the 
Readers trom Fables to Fables, from 
Alluſions to Alluſions, from Chimera's 
to Chimera's; for *tis the moſt unbri- 
dled and irregular Fancy in the World. 
But this irregularity is one part of the 
Character of the Ode, the Nature and 
Genizs of it requiring Tranſport. P#in- 
dar likewiſe is the only Perſon amongſt 
the Greeks, that acquired Glory by this 
ſort of Writing, for little is remaining 
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of the other Nine Lyric& Poets, whereof 
Petronins ſpeaks. Nevertheleſs it may 
be avowed by that which is left us of 
the Fraaments of Sappho, that Demetrius 
and Longinus have great reaſon to boaſt 
{o highly in their Works of the admi- 
rable Genin: of this Womar ; for there 
are found ſome ſtrokes of Delicacy the 
moſt fize, and the moſt paſſionate in the 
World. None can judge with any cer- 
tainty of the others, of whom we have 
ſo little. Amracreon alone 1s capable to 
comfort us for the loſs of their Works. 
For his Odes are Flowers, Beauties, and 
Graces perpetual : it is ſo familias to him 
to write what 1s zatural, and to the /ife ; 
and he has an Ajr ſo delicate, ſo eafie, 
and ſo graceful ; that there is nothing 
comparable in all Antiquity in the way 
he took, and 1in that kind of writing he 
followed. Horace found the Art to joyn 
all the force and high flights of Pinaar, 
to all the ſweetzeſs and aelicacy of A- 
nacreon, to make himſelf a new Chara- 
ter by uniting the Perfedions of the 
other two. For beſides that be had a 
Wit naturally pleaſant, it was allo great, 
ſolid, and ſublime; he had noblenefi in 
his Conceits, and delicacy in his Thoughts 
and Sextiments : the parts of his Odes 
that 


| 
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that he was willing to finiſh, are always 
Maſter-pieces; but it requires a very 
clear Apprehenſion to diſcern all his 
Wit: for there are many ſecret Graces, 
and hidden Beauties in his Verſe , that 
very few can diſcover : He allo 1s the 
onely Latin Author who writ well in 
that Verſe amongſt the Ancients; and 
none could ever follow him, his Gems 
went ſo high. Boerius made ſome little 
Oaes, which he ſcatter?d in his Work of 
the Conſolation of Philoſophy. But for all 
the porwones of his Wit, he could not 
{ſurmount the bad Air that was then pre- 
dominant ;. and what is moſt Elegant in 
him, is only a falſe Beauty, ſuitable to the 
Genimus of the Age in which he writ. A- 
moe the Latin Lyricks of latter times, 
I find three, that diſtinguiſh themſelves 
from the reſt, Caſimire Sarbieuski a Pole, 
Dunkan de Ceriſantes and Magdalenet, 
both French. Sarbieaski is lofty, but not 
pure ; Magdalenet is pure, but not lofty ; 
Ceriſantes in his Odes has joyn'd both, tor 
he Writes zobly, andin a Szyle ſufficiently 
pure ; but he has not ſo much flame as 
Caſimire, who had a great deal of Wit ; 
and of that happy Wit, which makes 
Poets. Buchanan has Odes comparable to 
thoſe of Antiquity LIM he hath great 
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anevenneſſes by the mixture of his Cha- 
rater , which 1s not uniform enough. 
Maret and Viaa have a Fancy ro00 limited; 
and their Idea ſeems conſtrain'd, whilſt 
too {crupulouſly they are addicted to 
Latinity. Chiabrera has had great Repu- 
tation by his Oaes amongſt the 1talians ; 
and Roxſard amongſt the French , for 
Ronſard is noble and great ; but this 
Greatneſs becomes adeforn?d and odious, 
by his afedatioz to appear learn'd ; for 
he diſplays his Scholayſbip even to his 
MiſtreſS. Malherb 1s exatt and correCt ; 
but he ventures nothing : and aftettin 

to be too d:ſcreet, 15 often cold. T heophile 
has a great Fancy and hrttle Senſe. He 
has ſome fortunate boldneſſes, becauſe 
he permits himſelf all. Yozrure and Sa- 
rain have gay things in their Odes ; for 
they have the art of Drollang pleaſantly 
on mean Swbjets, and they ſuſtain this 
Charatter well enough, but they have 
not vigour and ſablimity for high Mat- 
ters; moſt part of the others who have 
writ after them in Lyrick Verſe, of which 
have been made fo many Collet7rons, have 
pitch'd upon a falſe delzcacy of exprefſi- 
o# , Which carries them afar off from 
the true CharaQter of the Ode, which is 
the Greatneſs and Majefty of On 
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and they flag in a ſhameful Meadtocrity : 
their Verſes were flat, and had m— 
of that heat, and that noble Ar, ſo el- 
ſential to the Ode, which ought to fa 
nothing /ow or common, I might freak 
with more advantage of thoſe who write 
at this preſent, if I had not impos'd a 
Law on my felf not to intermeddle in gi- 
ving judgment of the Livizg , which 
would be too much confidence in me, be- 
fides the indiſcretion. 


XXX1. 


HE Eprgram of all the Works in 
@ Verſe that Antiquity has produc'd, 
is the leaſt conſiderable ; yer this too 
| has its Beauty. This Beauty conſiſts ei- 
ther in the delicate tern, or in a lucky 
word. The Greeks have underſtood 
this ſort of Poeſte otherwile than the Lyx- 
tins, The Greek Epigram runs upon the 
turn of a Thought that is zatzral, bur 
fine and ſubtile, The Latin Epigram, by 
a falle taſte that ſway*'d in the beginning 
of the decay of the pure Latinzty , en- 
deavours to furprize the Mind by ſome 
nipping word, Which 1s calPd a Pome. 
Catullus writ after the former manner, 
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which is of a fizer Character ; for he 
endeavours to cloſe a natural Thought 
within a delicate tarz of words,and with- 


in the ſimplicity of a very ſoft expreſſion. 


Martial was in ſome manner the Author 
of this other way ; that 1s to ſay, to ter- 
minate an ordinary Thought y ſome 
Word that is ſurpriſing. Atter all, Men 
of a good taſte, preter'd the way of Ca- 
tullus, before that of Martial; there be- 
ing more of /rze delicacy in that, than in 
this. And in theſe latter Ages we have 
ſeen a noble Venetiay named Aznareas 
Naugerizzs, who had an exquiſite diſcern- 
ment, and who by a natural aztipathy 
againſt all that which 1s called pozzr, 
which he judg'd to be of an ll reliſh, fa- 
crific'd every year in Ceremony a Vo- 
lume of Marrial's Epigrams to the Mares 
of Catullus, in Honour to his Character, 
which he judg*d was to be preter'd to 
that of Martial. T find nothing to ſay 
conſiderable on the Epigramitiſts of latter 
Apes. ?Tis one of the ſorts of Verſe, in 
which a man has little ſucceſs ; for it 1s 
a meer lucky hit, it it prove well. An Epi- 
ra 1s little worth, unleſs it be admira- 
le; and it 1s ſorare to make them aa- 
mirable, that *tis ſufficient to have made 
. one in a Man's lite, 
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XXXII. 


T remains to ſpeak of the Madrigal, 
the Rozgelay, the Sonnet, the Ballad, 
and all the other little Verſe, that are 
the invention of theſe latter Ages ; but 
as a little fancy may ſuffice, to be ſucceſs- 
ful in theſe kind of Works , without 
any Genizs, T ſhall not amuſe my ſelf in 
making Refleions on the method that 
is to be obſerv'd in compoſing them : 
not but that he who has a Gezizs, would 
have a much different ſuccels, either by 
a more happy turn he gives to what he 
writes, or by a more /zvely arr, or by 
more natural beauties ; or finally , by 
more delicate faſhions of ſpeech; and 
generally, the Genius makes the greateſt 
diſtinction in whatſoever work a Man 
undertakes. The Charatter of the {mal- 
ler Verſe, and of all the little Works of 
Poeſie, requires that they be zatural, to- 
gether with a delicacy ; for ſeeing the 
little Subje&ts afford no beauty of them- 
ſelves, the Wit of the Poet muſt ſupply 
that want out of its own ſtock. The 
Sonnet is of a Character that may re- 
ceive more of greatxeſs in 1ts expreſſion 
N 3 than ' 
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than the other little pieces ; but nothing 
15 more eſlential to it, than the happy 
and natural turn of the Thought that 
compoles it. The Roxdelay and Maari- 
gal are moſt wretched, if they be not 
moſt elegant ; and all their beauty con- 
fifts in the tur that 1s given them. But 
it {uffices to know what this delicacy 15, 
that ought to be the CharaQter of theſe 
mall pieces, to underſtand all that be- 
longs to them. A word may be delicate 
feveral ways ; either by a ſubtile equz- 
vocation,which contains a myſtery in the 
ambiguity ; or by a hiddew meaning, 
which ſpeaks all out, whilſt it pretends 
tc ſay nothing ; or by ſome. herce and 
bold troke under modeſt terms ; or by 
ſomething brisk and pleaſant, under a ſe- 
rionus ayre ; or, laſtly, by ſome fie 
ithovght, under a {1mple and homely ex- 
pretlion. We find all theſe manners of 
delicacy in ſome of the Ancients, as in 
ti:e Socrates of Plato, mn Sappho, mn T hec- 
critus, m Apnacreon, in Horace, 1n Catullus, 
in Perronus, and in Martial, theic are al] 
2rcar Models of this CharatQter ; of 
which tne Frexch have only 1n their 
Tongue Maror, Gentleman of the Cham- 
ber to Frazcis the Firit, He had an ad- 
mrrable Gearze for this way of writing ; 


and 
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and whoever have been ſucceſsful in it 
ſince, have only copied him. YLorture had 
a nature for this character ; if he had 
not a little corrupted his Wit by the 
reading of the Spaniards and Italians. 
If theſe Words are affetted, they loſe 
their grace, becauſe they become cold 
and flat, when they are far-tetch*d, But 
the moſt general fault in thele lictle pie- 
ces of Verle, is, when one would cram 
them with too much Wit. Thus 1s. the 
ordinary Vice of the Spaniards and 1:a- 
lians, who labour always to lay things 
finely. - This is no very good character ; 
for they ceaſe to be zatural, whilſt they 
take care to be witty, This 1s the fault 
of Quevedo, in his work of the nize Mu- 
ſes, of Gongora in his Romances, of Pre:i 
and Teſt in their little Verſe, of Marizo 
in his Jay{lia, of Acquillini in his Maari- 
gals, and of all the other Strangers, who 
would refize by falle Idea's of tar-tetch'd 
Ornaments, and by affeQtations of Wir, 
which have nothing of the ſolid cha» 
racter, and the good ſenſe of the Arc:- 
ents, Every ſmall Genius 1s apt to run 
into this Vice, of which the late Colle- 
ions of the French Poeſies are full, where 
the Poets force themſelves to be witty 
in ſpite of their Geniws ; for they el- 
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ther never ſay things as they ought to 
be ſaid; or = ey ok p the 
great Diſcourſes ; or they load with or- 
naments Subjects that are not capable to 
ſuffer any ; or they diſcover all their Art, 
when it ſhould be conceaPd ; or the 
give themſelves over to the beauty of 
their Nature without method ; or fnal- 
ly, they loſe themſelves in their I1de's, 
becauſe they have not ſtrength to execute 
handſomly what their Fancy diftates to 
them. | 


XXXI11. 


| ERE I of a humour to decide, I 

might add to theſe Refie&tons 
che folution of ſome difficulties in the 
uſc of French Poeſie, that to me ſeem 
worthy to be clear*d. The firſt is con- 
cerning the traz/poſition of words, which 
{ome Poets ſeem to aiteQ 1n the great Po- 
ems, as a kind of figure, which they pre- 
tend to make uſe of to give more force 
and nobleneſs to their Diſcourſe. But 
Roxſara, in the Pretace of his Poem of 
the Frarciad,is not of that opinion. For 
he believes not the Frexch Tongue to 
have a character proper to bear in its 
ER, CX+ 
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expreſſion, that ſort of Tranſpoſitions. 
In effeCt, it is too ſimple and too plain 
to wind about the words, and give them 
another order than that of the natural 
ſenſe, which they ought to have. TI refer 
to thoſe who underſtand good ſpeaking, 
better than I do. The ſecond dBculr, 
is the uſe of Thos and Thee, which the 
Poets employ when they ſpeak to GOD, 
or to the King. This uſe to me ſeems 
neither founded on Authority, nor on 
Reaſon. For beſides that the Authority 
of the Latin Tongue, on which the 
build, is a falſe foundation ; co 
that Tongue equally uſes Thou and Thee 
in Proſe and in Verſe, for all ſort of per- 
ſons; our Tongue 1s of it ſelf of a 
character ſo reſpecful, that it cannot be 
content with thoſe terms, for perſons to 
whom it would give Honour. But no- 
thing to me appears more ſtrong againſt 
this uſe, than the manner which the Poets 
themſelves prattiſe. For thoſe who 
ſay Theu and Thee to God, and to great 
perſons, never ſpeak ſo to their M:ftreſ- 
ſes, becauſe they believe that would 
want reſpect. ?*Tis true, that Theophile 
has ſazd ſo to his, but this was ſaid no 
more after the Language became po- 
liſh*d; and Yoitare never us'd it, This 
IS 
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is a {cruple I have, and which I leave to 
the Cr:ticks to examine. The third dif- 
ficulty 15 the uſe of Metaphors ; for the 
French Tongue is effentially ſo ſcrupuloxs, 
that it allows nothing but what 1s mo- 
deſt, and the leaſt thing of boldneſs 
oftends its Modeſty. But this would be 
too great a delicacy to forbid Metaphors 
to Poets, with the ſame rigor as to Ora- 
tors, There are Metaphors authoriz?d 
by uſe, which Poeſie cannot paſs by. It 
behoves a Poet to uſe them diſcreetly, 
without ſhocking the — our 
Language. It requires a great Judgment 
ro Atinguiſh wie goed to be fig in 
proper terms, and what in metaphorical. 
The ſame cenſure may be paſsd on the 
boldneſs of compounding, and coining 
new words, Du-Bartas has made himſelf” 
ridiculous, by attempting to imitate H0- 
mer and Pinaar in the invention of theſe 
kind of words. The fourth difficulty 
is the conſtraint of Rhime : but this can 
only be a difficulty to the weaker ſort 
of Wits, who ſuffer themſelves to be 
maſter'd by this ſervitude, which a great 
Genius employs, to give the more force 
to his Thoxghts, and more greatneſs to 
his Sextiments. The laſt difficulty, and 
the moſt important of all the on, ie to 
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know whether one may pleaſe in Poetry 
againſt the Rules ? I apply this to the 
French Poetry particularly, though it be 
common to Poetry in pen} becauſc 
moſt part of our French make a falſe Li- 
berty of this bad Principle. *Tis only 
by this, that Molere would ſalve the or- 
dinary Irregularity of his Comeazes, *Tis 
true, that his Raſbneſs has been ſucceſs- 
ful; and that he has pleas'd in his Pze- 
ces againſt Art. But I pretend that nei- 
ther he, nor any others ſhall ever pleaſe, 
but by the Rules : they have ſome natu- 
ral Draughts whereby they are ſucceſs- 
ful, and theſe Draughts are the Strokes 
of Art; for Art, as I have ſaid, is no- 
thing elſe, but good Senſe reduc'd to Me- 
thod. *Tis only theſe Strokes that are 
raking 1n irregular Pieces, where what 


is irregular never pleaſes, becauſe tis 
never xataral. 


XXXI1IV. 


Inally, to conclude with a Toxch of 
Morality. Since the Reputation of 
being wodeſt, is more worth than that 
of making Verſes ; were I to make any, 
] wau'd never forſake Hoxeſty nor Mo- 
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deffy. For if nothing renders Men 
more ridiculous, than the kind Opinion 
they conceive of themſelves, and of 
their Performances; the Poets aregyet 
more ridiculous than other Men, a 
their Vanity riſes from the Dithculty of 
ſucceeding well in their Myfery. But if 
I made Verſe better than another, T 
wou'd not force any Man to find them 
good, I wou'd not have a greater Opini- 
on of my ſelf, though all the World ap- 
plauded rhem ; nor ſhou'd the Succeſs 
blind me : amongſt the Praiſes that were 
beſtow?d on me, I cou'd not perſuade my 
felf to ſufter thoſe, where appear*d 
ought of Favour ; and I wou'd impoſe 
filence on them, who in commending me, 
ſpoke further than my Conſcience ; to 
ſave my ſelf from that Ridiculouſneſs, 
which tome vain Spirits fall into, who 
wou'd have Praiſes and Admirations 
eternally for every thing they do. I 
wou'd employ all my Reaſon, and all m 
Wit, to gain more Docility, and more Sub- 
miſſion, to the Advice my Friends ſhou'd 
give me ; I would borrow their Lights, 
to ſupply the Weakneſs of mine; and I 
wou'd liſterr to all the World, that I 
might not be ignorant of any of my 
Faults.In the Praiſes thatI gave to thoſe I 
found 
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found worthy, I wou'd be ſo conſcien- 
tious, that for no Intereſt whatſoever, 
wou'd I ſpeak againſt my Opinion ; and 
there ſhou'd never enter into any thin 
that went from my hands, any of thoſe 
mercenary Glances, which ſo greatly de- 
baſe the CharaQter of a Poet. Laſtly, 
I wow'd rid my ſelf of all the ridiculous 
Vanities, to which thoſe who make 
Verſe are ordinarily obnoxious : and 
by this prudent Conduct I wou'd endea- 
vour to deſtroy thoſe Fripperies, which 
by Cuſtom are ſaid of a Profeſſion that 
might continue honourable, were it on- 
ly exercisd by Men of honourable 
Principles. 
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